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ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVERSARIES, 








Letter of Judge Jay. 
The following is a part of the letter of Judge 
Jay, on retiring from his office, as President of 
the New York Anti-Slavery Scciety —Ep. Putt. 


On retiring from the chair, I will take the lib- 
ertyof making a few remarks on the character 
of the struggle in which we are engaged. We 
commenced the present struggle to obtain the free- 
dom of the slave—we are compelled to continue 
itto preserve our own. We are now contending, 
not so much with the slave-holders of the South 
about human rights, as with the political and com- 
mercial aristocracy of the North, for the liberty 
of speech, of the press, and of conscience. Our 
politicians are selling our constitutions and laws 
for southern votes—our great capitalists are spec- 
ulating not merely, in lands and banks, but also 
in the liberties of .the people. We are called to 
contemplate a spectacle never, I believe, before 
witnessed—the wealthy portion of the commu- 
uity striving to introduce anarchy and violence— 
ona calculation of profit, making merchandise 
of peace and good order! In Boston, we have 
seenthe editor of a newspaper led through the 
streets with a halter, “by gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing.” The New-York mols were 
excited not by the humble penny-press, but by 
the malignant falsehoods and insurrectionary ap- 
pealsof certain commercial Journals, Rich and 
honorable men in Cincinnati have recently ata 
public meeting proclaimed Lynch law, and 
through their influence a printing press devoted to 
freedom has been destroyed, and the whole affair, 
we are coolly and most truly told, was a business 
transaction, 

The rioters in Utica, who insulted the common 

council, and bid defiance to its authority, and who 
forcibly dispersed a meeting of peaceable and 
religious men, voted themselves to be “good and 
reputable citizens!” Until lately, it was sup- 
posed that the political influence of wealth was 
conservative, and that the rich would array them- 
elves on the side of law and order, for their own 
security. It is, however, a fact no less wonderfu! 
than melancholy, that the Jacobins of the pres- 
ent day, are to be found among the rich and pow- 
erful, and that our penal laws seem made only for 
the poor and despised. Journeymen mechanics, 
are indicted and punished for violations of law 
utterly insignificant in their character and tenden- 
cycompared with the outrages committed last 
year at Utica. Yet the First Judge of Oneida, 
one of the perpetrators of those outrages, remains 
onthe bench, Another gentleman distinguished by 
his violence-on that occasion, has been elevated 
tothe placeof Attorney General of the State of 
New York, in which capacity he will no doubt 
be ready to assist, when required, in prosecutions 
against ‘Trades’ Unions? 
_ It cannot be, it is not in human nature, that 
judges, and lawyers, and rich merchants, will 
long enjoy the exclusive privilege of trampling 
upon the laws. ‘These men are sowing the wind, 
and they will reap the whirlwind. They may 
see the buddings of their harvest in the recent 
assaults on the Holland Land Company. When 
the tempest of anarchy they are now raising, shall 
sweep over the land, it will not be the humble 
abolitionist, but the lofty possessor of power and 
fortune, who will first be levelled by the blast. 

The dangers which now threaten the tran- 

uillity of society, the security of property, 
andthe continuance of freedom, unite in calling 
upon abolitionists to put forth all their energies in 
extending the knowledge and influence of their 
truly conservative principles. Founded as’ our 
Anti-Slavery Societies are, upon the precepts of 
hristianity, occupied in explaining and inculca- 
tng the rights of man, acknowledging the obliga- 
lions of human laws in all cases not contravening 
theinjunetions of the Supreme Lawgiver, and 
amid insult and outrage, avenging not themselves, 
but committing their cause to Him that judgeth 
"ghteously, they present an example and exert 
‘influence well calculated to counteract the 
‘eal and disorganizing spirit'which is striving to 
hopitiate the Demon of. Slavery, by sacrificing 
on hisaltar, the liberties of the North. 

The obligations of religion:and. patriotism; the 

uties we. owe ourselves, our children, the cause 


of freedom ‘and: the cause of humanity, all require: 


US to be faithful to our principles, to persevere: in 
our exertions, and to surrender’ our rights on- 
ly with our breath. 

ties are ours, and consequences: are God’s; 


and while we discharge the first, we may be con- 
fident that the latter will be entirely consistent 


With our true welfare:: 


With the best wishes for the usefulness of the 


lety and the happiness of its members, 

I have the honor to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your yery ob’t. serv’t. 

WILLIAM JAY. 
Friend of Man, 
“ME OF THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE NEW 
‘WORK STATE:ANNIVERSARY. 
_ 5. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ng, Ten Thousand Dollars should:be raised for. 
the: coming,..year,:and-that the: members. of | this 


6. Resolved, That we welcome as most im- 
portant and powerful coadjutors in the’ glorious 
cause of emancipation, the females of our country. 
7. Resolved, That the prejudice peculiar to our 
country, which subjects our colored brethren toa 
degrading distinction in our worshipping assem- 
blies and schools, which withholds from them that’ 
kindand courteous treatment to which, as well as 
other citizens they have a right, at public houses, 
on board steam boats, in stages, and in places of 
public concourse, is the very spirit of slavery, is 
nefarious and wicked, and should be practically 
reprobated and discowntenanced. 

8. Resolved, That the friends of the colored 
people deem it their duty to use their influence to 
procure places, and to encourage colored youth to 
learn trades, and help them into honorable employ- 
ments. 

9. Resolved, Thatthe prejudice that excludes 
colored youth from the advantages of our coleges 
and literary ins!itutions, is wnchristian and inhu- 
man, and cruel ; and demands the unqualified rep- 
rehension of every friend of education, and phi- 
lanthropist. 

10. Resolved, That while as abolitionists, we 
disavow all connection with party politics; yet 
feeling itour duty to exercise the elective franchise, 
we deeply regret the disposition of our fellow cit- 
izens to elevate to office, men, whoopenly sacrifice 
the rights of northern free men to soUTHERN sLA- 
VERY. 

1]. Resolved, That we most cordially sym- 
pathise with our brethren, Birney, Nelson, Love- 
joy, and others who have been called tolearn by 
experier.ce, how to feel for “them that are in 
bonds as bound with them,” and we would offer 
sincere thanks to our great Protector, that though 
cast down they are not destroyed. 

12. Resolved, That it be recommended to re- 
ligious communities to memorialize their Southern 
brethren, who hold their fellow men in bondage 
remonstrating with them, in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love, aud urging them to let the oppressed go 
free. ' 

13. Resolved, That we detest and abhor as 
the most nefarious of traffics, the internal slave 
trade, which is now carried on between the States, 
attended asit is, with most of the crueltiesof the Af- 
rican slave trade, by which more than Onz Hunp- 
reD Tnovusanp yearly, are torn from their hames, 
and driven like beasts toa Southern market; and 
that it is the duty of every freeman in this nation, 
to lift his voice against it, and cease not to petition 
Congress to put forth the same arm to stop this 
nefarious traflic, which crushed the African slave 
trade. 

14. Resolved, That, asa member of His fam- 
ily, who is the Father of us all, every sufferer, 
and most of all the slave, has a strong claim on 
every man, for his warm sympathies, and prompt 
and strenuous aid. 

15. Resolved, That the doctrme so often ad- 
vanced iu justification of slavery, that what is ab- 
stractly wrong is practically right, involves vio- 
lence to human nature, contradiction to God and 
the subversion of the standard and the disruption 
of the bonds of a pure morality. 

16. Whereas, it was principally by the influ- 
ence of Christianity, that the slave trade both in 
England and America, and recently slavery itself 
in the British West Indies, were abolished, and as 
it is by the same influence, that.we can reasonably 
hope for its abolition in this country, therefore 
Resolved, 'Thatthe high and decided stand, which 
the Christians of Great Britain have taken on this 
subject, and the disinterested and persevering 
efforts they are using for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the world, are very grateful to our feel- 
ings, and should meet a hearty response in the 
bosom of every Christian in the United States. 

17. Resolved, That the females of our coun- 
try are especially responsible for the prevalence 
and continuance of the chord of caste, which is 
fearfully withering and destructive in its bearing 
on our colored brethren. 

18. Resolved, That the sophistry, threatenings 
and violence, which have been employed to intimi- 
date and crush the abolitionis‘s, afford appropriate 
and ample confirmation of the soundness of their 
doctrines, and the wisdom of their measures. 

19. Resolved, That the friends of human na- 
ture have a right confidently to. expect from the 
christian pulpit, a hearty and earnest advocacy of 
universal and immediate emancipation. 
20. Resolved, That the present pressing crisis 
of the anti-slavery cause in this country calls 
loudly for a more extensive circulation of 
anti-slavery publications, and that it is therefore 
the duty of abolitionists personally, to make 
immediate and vigorous efforts to get at least one 
anti-slavery periodical into every family in the 
land. 


and bloodless abolition of slavery is in God alone, 
who can enlighten and sanctify the hearts of: men 
—and that it is our duty in our closets, families 
and sacial prayers to make this. subject of fer- 
vent supplication. 

22. Resolved, That while we have a heart to 
pray, and a tongue to plead, and a hand to teil, 
we will by the help of, God, subserve without 
céasing the cause of Holy Freedom. 

23. Resolved, That the people of this State 
ought to petition their next Legislature to memor- 
ialize the national Congressin its Legislative ca- 
pacity, to abolish slavery th the District of Colum- 
bia and the internal slave trade now carried on in 
that District and between the several States. 

24, Resolved, That the system of American slave- 
ry, which reduces men, made in the image of God, 
and redeemed by the blood of Christ, to the condi- 


tion of beasts, calls loudly for the reprobation ‘of 
s especial- 
bear a steady ‘and faithful 
ranch of the church that in 
pholds the’ slavery of this 


the church; and that northern christian 
ly, are called upon to 
testiniony against any b 
any way sanctions or u 








Med bogerd 


Meeting be now invited to give: their as i 
‘zlduals, orfor theit respective local societies for 


as 
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ihe 


21. Resolved, That our hope for the speedy |. 


na if that testimoriy is still ‘disregarded, it 
is the duty of the churches which are ‘pure from 
"| this “shiocking abomination” solemnly to withdraw 


fellowship from those professing christians and 
churches who disregard their admonitions. 

25, Resolved, That every county, town, and 
district, be earnestly entreated to listen to the ery 
of 2,500,000 American citizens, robbed of all their 
rights, and without delay, to obtain as far as’ pos- 
sible, signatures to petitions to Congress, to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and the terri- 
tories, to put a stop to the internal slave trade, and 
prohibit the exportation of slaves to Texas. 


this Sta‘e, in his last annual message to the legis- 
lature of the same, thought proper to repeat the 
common place accusations of our opponents, of 
that period; accusing abolitionists of seditious and 
insurrectionary conduct; and Whereas, the Hon. 
the Senate and House of Assembly, in a preamble 
and resolutions adopted by them, saw fit fully to 
sanction the sentiments and statements of said mes- 
sage: 2 

And Wherees, in his said Message, His Excel- 
lency the Governor asserted it .to be within the 
rightful and constitutional prerogatives of the Le- 
gislature of this state, to enact penal laws prohib- 
iting the circulation and publication of Anti-Slave- 
ry writings, and suppressing Anti-Sfavery effurts, 
declaring that, “without the power to pass such 
laws, the states would not possess all the neces- 
sary means for priserving external relations of 
peace among themselves,” and only refrained from 
recommending their enactment, because it was al- 
ledged that abolitionism was on the decline: 

And Whereas, the said Senate and House of 
Assembly, in said preamble and resolutions have 
fully sanctioned and adopted this sentiment: 
Therefore, 

Resolved (1.) That since Abolitionism is not 
on the decline but on the advance in this state, it 
becomes the duty of abolitionists, as wellas of the 
people at large, to examine the subject, and meet 
the crisis it presents. 

Resolved (2.) That abolitionists, not only as 
citizens and as innocent men, but as persons ac- 
cused of crime, whether innocent or guilty, are en- 
titled to be heard in self defence, before the Legis- 
lature of thisstate, and be held innocent until their 
guilt can be made to appear. 

Resolved (3.) That it is the duty of Abolitionists, 
and of all the friends of freedom and equal rights 
in this state, to petition the State Legislature to 
give the abolitionists a full hearing in the pre- 
mises, and extend to them such redress as truth 
and justice may be found to demar d. 

Resolved (4.) That justice to the rights of a 
slandered and innocent class of citizens, a regard 
to the fundamental principles of human rights, a 
prudent regard for the public welfare, and for the 
freedom and independence of the non-slaveholding 
states, unitedly forbid the existence of any species 
of iegislative action against abolitionists. 
Resolved (5.) That we regard the Icgislative 
Resolutions of the Hon. Senate and House of As- 
sembly, of this state, against Abolitionists, as an 
unconstitutional assumption of judicial power, 5 et 
exercised ina manner contrary to, and subversive 
of, all regular judicial proceedings, possessing. all 
the essential features of an ew post facto law, s:b- 
stituting the unlimited infliction’ of public odium 
and proscription upon persons unconvicted of crime, 
for the definite and limiied punishment awarded 
by law and executed by the public officers, and 
therefore, far more injurious to their victims and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, than any 
penal enactments however unjust and despotic. 





RHODE ISLAND ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVER- 
SARY. ’ 


We have no. room for the whole account of the 
meeting of this Society, and shall therefore, from 
their report, published in the Providence and Paw- 
tucket Advertiser, select some items to show the 
spirit with which our cause is carried on east- 
wardly. 
The Rhode-Island State Anti-Slavery Society, 
agreeably to previous notice, held their first an- 
nual meeting in the Richmond Church, in the city 
of Providence, on Wednesday, November 9th, 
A. D. 1836. 
The Society was called to order by the Presid- 
ent, John G. Clarke, Esq. of South Kingstown, 
Prayer by the Rev. Arthur Ross, of Newport. 
On motion, the Society then elected John R, 
Randolph and Thomas White, Assistant Secreta- 
ries. 
On motion of George W. Benson, gentlemen 
from abroad, coinciding with the society in senti- 
ment, were requested to participate in its proceed- 
ings. le : 
On motion, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed by the President to arrange and bring for- 
ward the business of the society, viz: Ray Potter, 
Wn. P. Newell, Henry B. Stanton, Lewis Tap- 
pan, and Wa. Boffum, jr. 
*” ; * * 

The Committee appointed to arrange the busi- 
ness of the society tien submitted the following re- 
solutions, viz: ; : 

Ist Resolution, That tearing asunder husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters, and severing all the bonds of domestic life, as 
justified by the American Slave System, is a flag- 
rant outrage on the dearest and tenderest affections 
of the heart—a direct violation of the principle 
of humanity, and of the revealed religion of God 
acrime of the greatest magnitude: therefore those 
who actually pursue this practice, or claim a right 
to pursue it, or justify the conduct of those who do 
pursue it, ought to be ranked among the worst of 
sinners, and as suc hot 
‘the Christian’‘Church; and if in it, shoul Oe Sie 
due admonition, forthwith expelled, unless they 
repent and forsake their sins. 2. RM 
© 2d Resolution, That as Jesus Christ has com- 
‘mandéd all méh to search thé scriptures, we re- 


(gard the reading of them a solemn dudy and an 
‘inestimable privilege; therefore, to deny ow aa i 


‘tures to men, and to prevent men by law | 





26. Whereas—His Exc2!leaicy, the Governor of 


h, should, not be received iB, 
d be, after 


Savior’s command; and all who do it, or justify 
those who do it, ought not to be’ admitted into the 
Church of Christ. 

3d @esolution, That, as the traffic in the bodies 


God, and. has been declared to be Piracy by two 
nations, and those who engage in it to be Pirates 
worthy of death—therefore al! who engage in this 
piratical traffic, on sea or on lane’, in the U. States 


iniquity that supports it, ought to be excluded from 
the Church of Carist. 

4th Resolution, That those ministers who hold, 
or claim a right to hold man as property, and claim 
a right to separate husbands and wi+es, parents 
and children for purposes of gain, aud actually 
pursue this most infamous and ungodly practice— 
or justify the conduct of those who pursue if, or 
palliate the system of abominations that sanctions 
and defends it—are utterly unworthy our confid- 
ence, and should ‘no longer be regarded as minis- 
ters of Christ. 
5th Resolution, That holding or claiminga tight 
to hold man as property, is a flagrant usurpation 
of the prerogatives of God over his creatures, and 
all who claim such aright or thus hold their fellow 
men, are waging an impious and open war against 
God, and should no longer be regarded as reputa- 
ble members of the Christian Church. 
6th Resolution, That we cordially approve the 
sentiment of our brethren in Great Britain, who 
have expressed their determination not to hold 
christian fellowship with those churches and ec- 
clesiastical bodies in America that shall continu? 
to justify and support by example or precept, the 
system of American slavery, 
Voted, That the resolutions be taken up separ- 
ately. After some discussion upon the first resolu- 
tion, they were referred to the meeting of the So- 
ciety this evening. 
The Society then adjourned to meet in this place 
at 6 o'clock this evening. 
In the evening, the following resolution was of- 








learnitig to read themi, is a direct violation of ‘the 


and souls of men is,a direct violation of the law of 


or Africa, or elsewhere, or justify the system of 


der God, in a great measure upon the dissemination 
of our principles and plans of operation through 
the medium of the press, it is therefore the duty of 
our triends personally, to make immediate and 
persevering efforts to secure the reading of at least 
one Anti-Slavery periodical in every family in the 
land. 

He remarked as follows: This resolution brings 
before us a subject of duty which has not hereto- 
fore received that attention which its importance 
demands, viz. that of making persona efforts to 
spread LicuT on this subject through the medium 
of the press. 

“The success of this cause depends in a great 
measure,” &c. Sir, it depends mainly upon the 
press, Take away the aid, assistance and power 
of the press, and we might about as well fold up 
ourhands. The question is often asked, what has 
your press done? Done? Why sir, it has doneal- 
most every thing which has been done in this 
cause. It has scattered anti-slavery papers all 
over the land—aroused the mind of this nation 
from a deathhke apathy, and set not only this na- 
tion but the civilized world discussing the question 
of American slavery.—The press, sir, has proba- 
bly made seven-eighths of all the abolitionists in 
this country. 

I will give a brief history of the publication 
department of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. At theanniversary of that Society held ja 
New York in May, 1835, a resolution was passed 
to raise $30,000 to be expended in promoting the 
cause before the next annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety. 

On the strength of that resolution, the Execu- 
tive Committe greatly enlarged their plan of ope- 
rations. They commenced an issue of fifty-thou- 
sand papers per week, and showered them down 
upon all parts of the United States. They were 
not sent to slaves as was alleged by our enemies, 
but to Governors, Judges, Lawyers, members of 
Congress and of the State Legislatures, Clergy- 
men, Postmasters and Editors—men whose names 
are found in the public annals of the day. If the 











fered by H. B. Stanton, and advocated by him in 
an address of air hour’s length. 

Resolved, That we, the abolitionists of Rhode 
Island, regarding American Slavery as a system 
of enormous wickedness and cruelty, at war with 
the dictates of humanity, subversive of our repub- 
lican institutions, dangerous to the liberties of the 
free citizens of the Union, paralyzing to the march 
of freedom abroad, and hosti'e to the world’s con- 
version to Christ, and believing that the injunction 
of God is upon us, to labor and pray for its imme- 
diute and total abolition by the proclamation of 
the truth, in love, therefore we pledge ourselves to 
each other, to the oppressor and the oppressed, to 
our friends, our opponents and our enemies 
throuout the Union and the world, that, undeterred 
by|popular proscription or private malice, by lezis- 
lative enactments or ecclesiastical denunciations, 
by prosecutions at common law or prosecutions 
without law, come what may to our property, our 
reputations or our lives, relying on the righteous- 
ness of our cause, and invoking the guidance and 
trusting to the protection of Heaven, undismayed 
and passionless, we shall prosecute ‘he work! 
Rey. Mr. Coggeshall of the Methodist church, 
in remarking on the second resolution, related an 
anec“ote: 


“We all recollect,” said he, “that some years 
ago the ladies in this country employed themselves 
in making up garments for the. destitute Greeks. 
It issaid that Jno. Randolph was present at such 
a meeting in Virginia, and the ladies appealed to 
him to know if they were not engaged in a good 
cause. Ashe was going away, he saw in the yard 
a large number of half-naked slaves. He retura- 
ed to the company, and addressed the lady of the 
mansion thus,—*Here, madam, are the Greeks.’ 
‘Where, where?’ exclaimed many voices. ‘Here 
in your yard,’ said the orator of Roanoke.” 

We extract a part of the remarks of Rey. H.C. 
Wright on the 4th resolution. 


I am a minister; As a minister I penned and 
in behalf of the Committee presented this resolu- 
tion, and as a minister I advocate its adoption. 
How has it happened that slave-holders have ever 
been able to get inte the Pulpit to preach the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. A. slave-holding minister! 
Whatan absurdity. I ask this convention to con- 
sider whatis the occupatioa of a slave-holder and 
what the occupation of a minister of Christ, and 
then see both these occupations pursued by one 
and the same man—a. slave-holding minister. 
What sort of acharacter would it make?. A man, 
who, while selling immortal souls for six hundred 
or a thousand dollars, prepares.a sermon on the 
infinite value of the,soul, showing that it cost a 
Savior’s blood. while tmbruting his fellow men, 
and converting them into things to be bought and 
sold, prepares a sermon on the dignity of human 
nature, and om man’s divine origin; while whip- 
ping and lacerating men and women, prepares a 
sermon on: mercy, and prepares to pray that God 
would show mercy to him as he shows mercy to 
his poor brother; who,while defrauding his neigh- 
bors of the entire earnings of all their lives, pre- 
pares.a sermon on justice; while making heathen 
at.home, he attends our anniversaries, and is,in- 
vited to urge on us the duty of converting the hea- 
then abroad;—for this caiise the slave-holding 
minister is peculiarly fitted to plead. since he is 











;| daily engaged.in the business of making heathen, 


and it would be singular if he.could not tell how to 
unmake them; and. while denying the Bible to his 
neighbors at. home,.he ,urges the Bible Society to 
place a Bible in. every family on the globe. 

The: resolution offered by R. G. Williams and 
his remarks upon’ if;-we'transfer entire to our ¢o!- 
fumns. ‘They are important asshowing 
aii THE POWER, OF THE, PRESB» 3. or) ob isu 
| Mr, RiG: Williamsoffered the following resolu- 
tion.” Sma gmeiinel 


m2 





slaves have got them, they have got them through 
the hands of their masters, 

The south began to think the fountains of abo- 
lition were broken loose, and were al] coming down 
upon them at once. Something must be done.— 
And what did they do, sir? In the first place thev 
broke open the post office at Charleston, S.C. 
seized two or three bags of our papers, and Lynch- 
edthem. Yes, sir, those papers suffered 'martyr- 
don. But“they being dead yet speak.” They 
have spoken in tones of thunder, which have been 
heardthe world over. The pro-slavery journals 
of the South not only published this astounding 
fact to the world, but they advertised our papers 
published extracts from them, and in one or two in- 
stances copied whole columns of. advertisements: . 
of Anti-Slavery, &c., and sent them throughout 
the length and breadth of the slave States. The 
effect of this course was to set the public mind in 
commotion in the South, and awaken a curiosity 
inthe minds of all who can read their A B C to see 
the incendiary prints. Within one year from the 
time of the Charleston outrage, fifteen thousand 


copies of the society’s publications were taken up 


by voluntary cash subscribers—a thing unheard 
of inthe history of any other Moral Reform pub- 
lication ever started in this country. For many 
of these subscribers we were, no doubt, greatly 
indebted to the gratuitous advertisements of the 
pro slavery press. Our opposers took the wrong 
course to accomplish their object. Instead of put- 
ting us down, they put us and our principles up 
before the world—just where we wanted to be. 

The Society published regularly through the 
past year from 75 to 80,000 Nos. of these periodi- 
cal publications per month, most of which were 
distributed gratuitously by the friends of thecause 
in various parts of the United States. The effect 
af this distribution upon those who read has been 
most favorable. In vaindothey look for seditious 
and incendiary doctrines, and they almost inva- 
riably express their astonishment that the South 
should bring such charges against them, 

This.is the effect produced on Southern minds 
who candidly examine for themselves. 

Again—our papers alone have been the means 
of forming large and respectable Anti-Slavery 
Societies. Many facts like the following have 
come to our knowledge. 

A single No. of Ifuman Rights—a leaf from 
the tree ef liberty—found its way into a town 
where they knew nothing of the principles of abo- 
lition. One individual read it—liked it. He cir- 
culated it among his neighbors—they liked it. 
They ordered a quantity, and circulated them 
throughout the whole town. Soon an Anti-Sla- 
very Society was formed, embracing 40 males, 
besides females. 

Through the agents of this Society we shall 
probably receive a thousand dollars or more. So 
much for-one No. of Human Rights, which cost 
only 5 mills. _ Again—the question is often asked, 
“Do any of your publications go South. Many 
of them go.there—some hundreds go there regu- 
larly by mailto subscribers and exchange papers. 
Two or three thousand of Miss Grimke’s appeal 
have recently been sent there, and but very few of 
them returaed. Many of our publications are 
purchased by Southerners at the office in New 
York. Not long since a North Carolina slave- 
holder paid over sixty dollars for Anti-Slavery 
publications, which he distributed in the Slave 
States: A few days since a President of a. col- 
lege in a’ Slave State paid about nine dollars for 
a setof our books, pamphlets, &c, Southern 
governors, members. of Congress, and other gen- 
tlemen of standing and influence in the Slave 
States, often send for whole sets of Anti-Slavery 
books, pamphlets, tracts and prints. They are 
anxious to see.our publications. and know what 
we are doing. We arecredibly.informed, thet most 
of our publications which have been destroyed 
it the slave States have ‘been carefully perused. 


‘| Itis a fact Sal many the publicatidns preten- 


troyed in. Charleston: were 
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Besides, Sir, multitudes of the South rush to the North 
every season, and many of them call at the Anti-Slavery 
offices in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, and 
other places, and ask for our publications. Those who will 
not call for them, find more or less of them on board steam- 
boats, in public houses, and in hundreds of country and 
city pailors. 

Y ou see by these statements ’ . 
rating upon the Nouth thvongh the medium of the press. 
The cause advances—darkness, prejudice and error recede, 
just as fast as the true light blazes out from the press. 

Now, Sir, shall the press cease to thunder in the ears 0 
the slaveholier hisduty, and plead the cause of the suffering 
millions? Shali-it-be crippled for want of the means? Let 
every abolitionist answer for himself, by making personal 
efforts to sustain it. 

After what I have said, it requires no argument to prove 
that it is the duty of Abolitionists personally to make un 
mediate and perserering efforts to secure the reading. of at 
least one Auti-Slavery periodical in every family in the 
land.” In this wey, every one can do something effectu- 

to promote the good cause. ‘ ee 

The low price of our periodicals brings them within the 
reach of all. ‘Those who cannot afford to pay two dollars 
for the Emancipator, can pay one do!lar for the Quarterly 
Magazine, or twenty-five ceuts foracopy of Human Rights. 
Five dollars will furnish forty families with a copy of the 
Human rights a year. Tew dollars will furnish one hun- 
dred families with the same. Thirty dol!ars will furnish 
twenty families with a copy of the Emancipator weekly, 
provided they are ordered at one time, and all sent to one 
Post-office. Five dollars will pay for six copies of the 

Quarterly Magazine. Here is a field into which every 
friend of the slave should enter. . A litte money expended 
in this way will do great good. If every paper does not 
form an anti-slavery Society, it will probably make at least 
one convert to the cause, who would give his money and 
‘convert others. 

The executive committee have recently commissioned a 
large number of lecturers, and their present means will not 
allow them to disvibute their publications gratuitously as 
heretofore. They have already curtailed their gratuitous 
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the people do not rule. Whorules in America? THE 
PEOPLE. The matter, then, is to settle the question whe- 
ther the people rule, or aristocrats rule among us. We must 
teach our representatives that they are not our masters, but 
our servants. Wise, of Virginia, may have his slaves, but 
we are not his slaves, norever will be, But if we give up 
the right of petitioning, or cease to exercise it in this cause 
then we are indeed slaves, 

Let our representatives know that we are their masters. 

Idespise the man who says our representatives will not 
mind our petitions. Suppose they will not. If they re- 
fuse, the next year will have a million of signatures ‘to the 
petitions, and the year aftera million more. ‘Whe question 
is, shal] the representatives you have chosen obey you, or 
their own caprices and the dictates of their own selfish pas- 
sions? 
Mr. J. E. Furrer, of Boston, stated that Boston had 
been divided into Ward Districts, in-which petitions to 
Congress will be circulated by Committees, who will at te 
same time circulate Anti-Slavery publications. 

Mr. Stanton stated that the ladies of Boston had dis- 
tricted the whole State with reference to the circulations, 

Rev. Mr. Williams remarked—the providence of God, 
in respect to the whole Anti-Slavery movement is remark- 
able. How has he overruled opposition? Every move- 
ment we make counts by itself, by the holy hands of the 
Most High counteracts the opposirion we meet, and moves 
forward the same event. _Qne of the reporters in Congress 
from New England, told me last year, on his return, that 
he went there an opposer of Anti-Slavery measures. Most 
of the reporters, said they were also opposed, but when we 
saw the treatment your petitions received, we were conver- 
ted, and returned abolitionists. ‘The violence of your ene- 
mies showed us they could not be right.-~Nothing is lost, or 
can be lost on this subject. Little boys are waiting here 
this evening to hear, and will act hereafter on the subject.— 
The resolutioas passed to-day are answers to the prayers of 
our friends in Great Britain. We must do our duty in 
distribution, and unless the friends of the cause Come prompt-| church and State or neither church nor State will be left to 
ly to their assistance and fursish the means, they will be} us. Shall we then stand for truth or falsehood? For right 
obliged to curtail farther. A much larger quantity has| or wrong? 
been circulated in this State gratuitously, in proportion to The resolutions were adopted. 
its size and population, than in any other siate in the Un- 
ion. Within fifteer: months past, the Parent Society, have 
sent more than one hundred thousand papers into this State 
at an expense of more than $1500. Now, sir, we call 
upon the abolitionists of Rhode-Island to come forward and 
subscribe liberally to all our publications. Let the money 
you give—your personal efforts, and your prayers—tell 
how much you feel for two and a half millions of your 
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How Mr. Breckinridge «Maintained the American 


brethren in bondage. Cause.”” 
HERE IS THEIR WAY OF MANAGING Messrs. Elliot and Hamline say, that Mr, Breckinridge 
MONEY MATTERS. “completely maintained the American cause.” We beg 
Wm. Apams, of Pawtucket, offered the following reso-| Jeaye to call their attention particularly to the discussion on 
lution: the fifth night. They will recollect, that the principal sub- 


That it is the duty of every abolitionist to lay up at least 
one cent per day for the support of this cause, and that it 
is in the power of every man, woman and child to adopt this 
plan without injury, by depriving themselves of some of 
the Iuxuiies of life. Resolution adopted. 

Mr. Cuace moved that the members of this society use 
their best exertions to raise the sum of $5,000 for the 
coming year, and that the efforts be commenced to night. 

Mr. Stanton hoped there would be liberal subscriptions. 
Many persons who subscribe ‘te dollars might give one 
hundred dollars. A crisis exists. ‘The publie fought us all 
last year. Now, it seems, they have used up all their 
fighting material—they let us alone. _Pro-slavery men 
can no longer afford to get up mobs. Itis time now to 
put forth the sickle. We may as well complete the business 
first as last. The sixty agents vow in the field can lift up 
the slavery cause by the fourcorners. Some of these agenis 
are going abroad upon smaller salaries tan ihey could have 
had im other departments of benevolence. You owe it to 
them to sustain them, and do your part of the great work. 
We want the children and youth to come forward on this 
subject. »Woto the slavebolder when the piesent race of 
juveniles are on the stage. 

Mr. Potter. felt embarrassed abovt pledging for Paw- 
tucket. He was fearful he should pledge too small a sum. 
He boped they would give one thousand dollars. We have 
three hundred abolitionists among us, and we ought to give 
as much as that. 

Mr. L. Tappan said he had a proposition to make to 
his friends, Ray Potter, and Win. Adams of Pawtucket. 
It is this:—If they will make a catalogue of the three 
hundsed abolitionists at Pawtucket—lay before them the 
resolution now urder consideratiou—go to each once or 
twice a year and ask for their subscriptions—and furnish 
him with a list of those who refuse paying one cent a day 
for this cause, with a certificate that in their opinion they 
are thorough abolitionists, he would agree to make up the 
deficiency. 

Mr. Porter said, if Mr. Adams will not unite with me, 
I will accept the proposition alone. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

$2016 were subscribed and pledged at the meeting. 


And now their 


ject of debate was the relation of the American churches to 
slavery. George Thompson charged them with the guiltof sup- 
porting slavery: Mr. Breckinridge denied the charge, and at- 
tempted to sustain his denial. The religious condition of 
slaves was also alluded to; Thompson having represented 
them as wietchedly destitute of religious instruciion; Breck- 
inridge again meeting him on this point. We will now with 
all brevity, and as much candor as we can command, array 
on one side the proofsof Mr. Breckinridge; on the other, 
those of Mr. Thompson,—and then leave it with these edi- 
tors,and our readers, to decide, whether the American 
champion did indeed “‘completely maintain the American 
cause.” 

1, Mr. Breckinridge said, that he would attempt ‘to im- 
peach the competency of Mr. Thompson, as a witness in this 
or any similar case.” He strove to sustain the impeachment 
by a quetation from a speech made by his antagonist iu 
Edinburgh, on the evils of intemperance in Great: Britain. 
The quotation contains a highly-wrought, it may be an ov- 
er-wrought, picture of the prevalence and horrors of drunken- 
ness in that nation. 

2. He observed, ‘that all the accusations brougnt by Mr. 
Thompson against Americans, were imbued with such bii- 
terness and intemperance, as ought to awaken suspicion in 
the minds of all who hear him.’ 

3. He charged Mr. Thompson with ‘open hostility to the 
American nation ;’ with ‘a most inveterate hatred to certain 
men, parties, and principles in America ;? with a ‘wounded 
feeling of vanity’ from want of success in this countiy ; with 
‘a glorying of his friends,* ‘just in proportion to their subservi- 
ency to him,’ and with ‘a contemptuous and unmerited de- 
preciation of his opponents,’—all of which ‘should put every 
man who reads or hears his proofs at once on his guard.’ 

4, He affirmed, that ‘those parts of Thompsou’s siate- 
ments, which might possibly be in part true, are so put as to 
create false impressions.’ He himself testified, but brought 
no testimony, to this allegation. 

5. He affirmed, that Mr. Th »mpson, when generalities fail, 
takes up some extreme case, which might probably be founded 
in truth, aud gives it as a specimen of the general practice. 


POLITICS. 


Mr. STanTon introduced several resolutions, as fo'lows: 

A general effort now being made to crush the friends of 
equal rights aud privileges, by tra mpling down the barriers 
and safeguards to the liberties of American freemen; and, 
whereas, at the adjourned Session of our General Assem- 
bly of this State, in June last, abolitionists were denied the 
exercise of some of the common rights of American citi- 
zens :—Therefore, 

Resolved, That the people of Rhode-Islaud, without 
distinction of sect or party, should not bestow their suff- 
rages upon candidates for a seat in our Genera! Assem- 
blywho will not answer the following queries affirmatively ? 

“1, Ave you opposed to the passing of any law or leg- 
islative resolve, abridging the liberty of the press or the right 
of free discussion, on all subjects whatsoever? 

“2 Ought the members of our General Assembly to 
sustain all the rights and privileges of Abolitionists, which 
they hold in common with other American citizens?” 

Resolved, ‘bat Congress has the right to abolish slavery 
and the slave trade, in the District of Columbia; and that 
policy, justice, humanity and religion, demand the imme- 
diate exercise of this right. 

Resolved, That the people of the free States are politic- 
ally responsible to the extent of their political: power in 
Congress, for the continuance of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, thatit isthe duty of the people of Rhode-Ts- 
land, without distinction of sect or party to demand of all 
candidates for Congress, presented for their suffrages, ex- 
plicit answers to the following questions :— 

61. Do you believe that Congress has the right to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia ? 

2. Do you believe thatCongressshould sustain, unabridged, 
the right of the people to petition for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Cotumbia? 

3. Do you believe that members of Congress should sus- 
tain by their influence and vote, the prayerof those who pe- 
tition for the immediate abolition of slavery aud the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia ? 


reasoning. 

6. He asserted, that mueh of Mr. Thompson’s testimony, 
as regarded America, was, ‘in the strictest sense, positively 
untrue.” Que of the two particulars most relied on to’Sus- 
tain the assertion was, that a runaway slave had been twice 
put forward on the platform in London by Mr. Thompson, 
or with his connivance, who tes.ified to a certain horrible fact 
that had transpired in the south. Mr. Thompson, he declar- 
ed, must have known the statement to be untrue, and yet 
failed toconuadict it. The other particular was, that Mr. 
Thompson had reported, that a free man was sold fiom the 
jail in Washington city (as a slave) without even the form of 
atrial.. Inreference to the first particular, Mr. Thompson 
assured his opponent, that he never had any thing to do 
with the attendance of Moses Roper (the runaway slave) at 
his meetings, aud on neither of the occasions mentioned, 
had he any knowledge of his being in the chapel, until he 
found him among the rest of his auditors. As for denying 
the statement, knowing as he did the brutalizing nature of 
slavery, and the state of society in the Sout, it was out of 
the question. In support of the last particular, Mr. Thomp- 
son had stated, that She held in his hand the genuine docu- 
ment, printed by Congress, 19th Congress, 2d Session, House 
of Representatives Doc. No. 140; beinga memorial signed 
by 1000 of the most respectable citizens of the District of 

4. Do you believe thet members of Congress should sus- | Columbia, and presented to Congress, March 24, 1828,’— 
tain by their influence and vote, the abolitionists of this na-| containing the very fact he had stated. Mr- Breckinridge 
tion, in the full enjoyment and exercise of ail those righ's} attempted to invalidate this evidence by reasoning. 
Youd haa in-coinitin whe ‘sbbic: fellow siningna? | Other particulars he just mentioned, as sustaining lis pos- 

ition. 


Resolved, That the Executive Com.nittee of this Society 
are urgently requested to make immediate and special efforis| 7. Mr. Breckinridge offered no testimony to exculpate the 
Baptists. 


to procure as large a signature to petitions to Congress from 
this State as possible; and we urge most earnestly our friends : 
to circulate petitions for signatures immediately in their re- Fp am sateen Of she Methodists, sabes ta 
spective towns or neighobrhoods, a, That their discipline denounced slavery. 
b. ‘That it prohibited their members from holding slaves-— 
(not absolutely true we all know). 


Resolved, That it is the duty of the people of Rhode- 
Island without distinction of sect or party, to withhold 
their suffrages from al: such cendid ill blic! 
“ - comments coemn meat ne 5 taps ¢c, That he did not believe there was a Methodist church 
in the United States, or upon the earth, that owned slaves, as 
a church. 


answer, when requested, the above questions affirmatively. _ 
Mr. Stanton said, every name signed toa petition to 

d, That he believed very few Methodist preachers—indeed 

almost none—owned any slaves. 


Congres: is a nail driven into the coffin of slavery. How 
e, That the whole sect, or at least the great majority of it, 


many nails will you, he asked ofeach delegate, assist to drive 
jn yourtowa? Oneold lady in Massachusetts last year 
drew up the petition that excited so much commotion in 
Shebasgone to ber last account. Some of us 
_~ — rod regen eee year. * la we do therefore might be fairly represented by- resolutions, passed at the 
Mr. Witxiams stated, that pita ied ti other, obtained Conference at Baltimore, declaratory of a conviction, as 
= personal efforts, fifteen hundred sigpatares to a peti-| deep as ever, of the great evil of slavery, and of their opposi- 
Congress. : Tee tion in e and particular to the proceedings of the a- 
Pe 8. contd Tap grapple these things made this ques- ee na - ‘ 
many pi at the North whisay they are auiéinelinephe: _ The above, is the entire, undistorted testimony of Mr.. 
ed to slavery as weare. Now, the man who sonny? _ Breckinridge (as reported) in defence of the Methodis: Epis- 
sone Deed eee ee no ff ‘ol-| copal Church against the chaige of the sin of slave-holding, 
pocrite by his own hie Again, the people biinie ia 9: He attempted to exculpate the Presbyte:ian church, 
surrender their rights in ‘this matter. Ave they willing to give 





up theirsightsat the mandate of the South t If wegive up one 


He supported this affirmation by his own testimony, and by ! 


the deepest concern any vestiges of slavery which then exist- 
ed in our country;? in 1815, decided ‘that the buying and 
selling slaves by way of traffic is inconsistent with the spirit 
of the ‘gospel;’ in 1818, considered ‘slavery a violation of 
natural rights and the law of God, anJ totally irreconciléable 
with the spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ; and 

deemed it the duty of all Christians to aim at accomplishing 
as speedily as possible, the complete abolition of slavery 

throughout Christendom, and if possible, the world. 

b, By declaring that these were now the fixed principles of 
the Presbyterian church of the United States. 

c, By stating, that about two-thirds of the synods.(16) 

were in’ the free states, and that,? cording to his belief, they 

stood, without exception, on this subject, just where.the As- 

sembly stood. 

d, By} referring to the report and. resolutions of a large 

committee of ministers and elders of the Synod of Kentucky, 

reprobating slavery, and recommending emancipation at a 

certain age, &c. 

e, By referring to a plan for the religious instruction and 

care of the slaves, intended to cover the states of Virginia, 
Ga. and S, Carolina, and originating in the Synod of N, 

Carolina. 

f, By adducing a document, relating to S. Carolina, being 
a letter written to the editor of the New York Observer, by a 
New Englander (an anonymous correspondent) at the south 
—bearing testimony to. the care taken of the souls of the 
slaves on a single plantation, and to the ability of the writer 
to state ‘many most inreresting facts in regard to others.’ 

g, By bringing forward extracts from a letter, printed in 
the N. Y. Observer of July 26, 1835, written by an anonym- 
ous correspondent in S. Carolina, signing himself Truth, 
who bears testimony to the general good treatment of slaves, 
in reference to food, raiment, work and religion. Nothing is 
said by either in relation to membeis of churches being slave- 





holders or not. 

h, By adducing the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Van Rav- 
selear, of New York, who had been in Virginia, preaching 
to theslaves, and whose opportunities of observation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brechimidge, were abundant and favorable. The 
most important points in his testimony weve, that he had sel- 
dom seen a plantation where some of the slaves could not 
read, and where they were not encouraged to learn; and 
{vat twenty thousand of the slavesin S. Carolina were mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal church. He also said, that 
‘ihe slaves were comparatively very ignorant; theircharacter 
degraded: and they were unqualified for immediate free- 
dom.’ He did notsay whether it was a common ora rare 
occurrence for church membeis to hold slaves. 

i, By testimony, taken from letters written from New Or- 
leans by Robert S. Finley, in which he gives an account of 
the emancipation of an individual, of the emancipation of a 
family, and of the emancipation of several families by the 
same individual, The family wasemancipated for faithful 
and meritorious services, bythe will of the late Mrs, Bul- 
lock. They were sent, we understand, to the colony, The 
families emancipated, consisting of twenty-six individuals, 
were emancipated by the will of the late Mr. Green, proprie- 
tor of about 130 slaves, on condition of their going to Lib- 
aria. 

‘Herve, said Mr. Breckinridge, ‘1 rest the case, and 
commit the result to an enlightened public ? 

The above, we believe, is a faithful abstract of the 
arguments and proofs of Mr. Breckinridge, on the last night 
of the discussion, against the charge of George Thompson. 
If we err, the published report will correct our errors. 

One question, before we present to our readers the counter- 
testimony of Mr, Thompson. What is there in the whole 
mass of assertion and evidence produced by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, to prove that the southern churches are not deeply in- 
volved in holding men as property, and that northern church- 
es are not deeply involved in consenting to this evil? We 
callon Messrs. Elliot and Hamline to break their silence 
and answer this question. ? 

We will attend now to Mr. Thompson’s proofs, 

1. Hé attempted to sustain his charges against the Pres- 
byterian church— 

a, By quoting a letter, published October 31, 1835, in 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, an anti-abolition paper, 
and written, not to promote the cause of abolition, but ad- 
dressed to the Presbyterian clergy of Virginia, warning them 
against pursuits calculated to injure their spirituality, &. 
The writer-states, that in one region of country, where he is 
acquainted, of thirty Presbyterian ministers, twenty are far- 
mers, on a pretty extensive scale ; one a farmer and teacher; 
one a farmerand merchant, and joint proprietor of iron works, 
which must be in operation on the Sabbath; and one a far- 
mer and editor of a political newspaper. The farmers, he 
says, generally superintend their own business, ‘oversee their 
negroes, Sic. 

b, By referring to an extract fiom the report of a Commit- 
tee of the Synod of Kentucky, in 1835. Iu the extract the 
cruelty and wickedness of breaking up slave families, and 
separating their members by sale, are severely commented 
on. It states that, years ago, their church raised its voice by 
solemn warning against it, but declares that this warning had 
often been disregarded, even by those who held to its com- 
munion. It further states, that cases have occurred in their 
own denomination, where professors of religion had torn the 
mother from her children, and sent her into a merciless and 
returnless exile, without any act of discipline following such 
conduct. 

c, By a quotation of 4 stateinent made by the Rev. J. H. 
Dickey (who had passed thirty years of his life ina slave 
state) in the General Assembly of 1835,—that he (Mr. 
Dickey) believed there were many and great evils in the 
Presbyterian church; but the doctrine of slave-holding, he 
was fully persuaded, was the worst heresy now found in the 
church.’ Also, by quoting the repeated statements of Mr. 
Stewart in the same Assembly, that slavery was the sin of 
the whole church. 

d, By referring to the case of Amos Dresser, who had 
stated that seven elders:in the Presbyterian church and one 
Campbellite minister sat. upon the Committee of Vigilaace, 
which tried him, found him guilty of being a member of an 
anti-slavery society; of having abolition tracts in his posses- 
sion, and of having, as ‘they believed,’ circulated them, and 
advocated in the community their principles; and which had 
sentenced him to receive twenty lashes with a cowskin.on his 
bare back. 

e, By appealing, to a sermon by the Rev. C. C. Jones, be- 
fore two associations of planters in Georgia, in 1831, where- 
in he says that the slaves appeared to be a nation of heathen 
in their very midst, &c. 

f, By quoting ftom a report of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, which says that the negroes are destitute of 
the gospel, and ever will be under the present state of things; 
that they are in the condition of heathen, and in some res- 
pects in a worse condition; that in the vast field extending 
from au entire state beyond the Potomac to the Sabine river, 
and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there were, to the best of 
their knowledge, not twelve men exclusively devoted to the 
reiigious instruction.of the negroes. ‘ 

& By adducing the assertion of a writer ina recent num- 
ber of the Charleston (S. C.) Observer, ‘that there are at 
least one hundred thousand slaves, speaking the same lan- 
guage as Ourselves, who never heard of the plan of salvation 
by a Redeemer.’ ' 

h, By the statement of a writer in the ‘Western Lumin- 
ary’ of Lexington, Ky., that heathenism. is as real in the 
slave states as in the South Sea Islands; that licentiousness 


a, By presenting ‘an abstract of the decisions of the Gen- | ®mong slaves is universally prevalent; that no instruction on 








eval Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United | this point is ever given them, no censure pronounced; and 


States of America.” In 1785, the Assembly ‘viewed with | 


generally. * ee, 4 iF 
h By the words of James A. Thome, (the son of a Ken- 
tucky.slave-holder,) who testifies to neatly the same facts. _ 
j, By a letter to one of the Professors in Bowdoin College, 
Me., froma clergyman in North Carolina, who h d been a 
colonizationist, but who, after twenty years’ residence in a 
slave-country, had become a-strong anti-slavery man. A part 
of his testimony is, that the religion they have in N, Caro- 
lina Sjustifies and upholds slavery ;? that it does not permi, 
the preacher to touch the subject;’ that he Shad not yet seen 
the man who would venture to take for his text, ‘Masters, 
give to your servants that which is just and equal,’ &e.? 

k, By a letter from an abolitionist, a merchant in St. Louiss 
Missouri, to a clergyman in N.-Hampshire, bearing strong 
testimony to the deep degradation of the slaves in morals 
and virtue, and in lubitable inferential testimony to the fact, 
of professing christians ‘buying and selling slaves.’ 

1, By alleging, that not a single protest had been put forth 
by any part of the christian.community, (according to his 
knowledge) against the fullowing, among other, sentiments, 
advocated by the Governor of S, Carolina, in his official an- 
nual message, viz. that no human institution was more man- 
ifestly consistent with the will of God than Domestic slavery ; 
that the condition of slavery, more than any other, is condu- 
cive to the happiness of the African race; that. the sacred 
scriptures, as well as the light of nature and reason, make 
these truths as apparent as if written with. asun-beam ; that 
the>.capacity to enjoy freedom is bestowed by God upon 
some, and not upon others; that it. is conferred as the reward 
of merit, &c. These sentiments, too, were unanimously and 
specially approved in a series of resolutions, passed by the 
representatives of the citizens of the stace. 

m, By [an article from the Charleston Courier, giving an 
account of a great and important public meeting, held in 
Charleston, to denounce the abolitionists; sat which the 
clergy of ail denominations attended in a hody, Jending their 
sanction to the proceedings; and from which they received a 
vote of thanks, for responding to public sentiment, hy sus- 
pending their schools in which the free colored population 
were taught. 

n, By an extract from the minutes of Charleston Union 
Presbytery, at their meeting on the 7th of April 1836, in 
which they siate, that slavery as it exists among them is a 
political institution, with which ecclesiastical jadivatories 
have not the smallest right to interfere; that their Commis- 
sioners in the General Assembly be directed to announce 
their resolute determination to abide by their principles, what- 
evermay be the issue, &c. &c. 

o, By referring to resolutions of the Presbyterian Synod 
of S. Carolina and Georgia, reprobating Abolition Societies 
and the principles on which they are founded. 

p, By referring to resolutions recently passed by the Hope. 
well Presbytery of S, Carolina, affirming that southern slave- 
ry is nota lawful or constitutional subject of discussion, 
much less of action, by the General Assembly; announcing 
that so soon as the General Assembly passes any essential 
Jaws, or recommends any action, which shall interfere with 
‘his institution, this Presbytery will regard such laws and 
acts as tyrannical and odious, and from that moment will 
regard itself independent of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church; and directing their delegates to use al] 
christian means to prevent the discussion of domestic slavery 
in the Assembly, &c. &ec. 

q, By the statement of the same Presbytery, that it has 
been mosi incontrovertibly established, 

‘That slavery has existed in the church of God from the 
time of Abrahem to this day; 

‘That the Oli and New Testaments recognize this re- 
lation ; 

‘That emancipation i¢ not mentioned among the duties of 


that he thus spoke not of the world, but christian familie: 
. a, Be a. 


the maste: to his slave ;’ 

That no instance can be adduced of a christian being re- 
proved, much less excommunicated, for the single act of 
holding dumestic slaves, from the days of Abrhaam to the 
date of the modern abolitionists; 

That slavery ‘is not condemned in our Confession of 
Faith, and has always existed in our church without reproof 
or condemnation,’ &c, 

t, By referring to resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Synod of Virginia, setting forth their belief, that the dogma 
of southern slavery being necesssarily sinful, with all the 
conclusions which naturally follow fiom that dogma, is pal- 
pably opposed to the plainest principles.of common sense 
and common humanity, and to the clearest auciority of the 
word of God. 

s, By quoting a document, addressed by the Rev. Robert 
N. Anderson, to the Sessions of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions within the bounds of West Hanover Presbytery. . ‘The 
document announces his intention at the approaching meet- 
ing of the Presbytery, to offer ‘a preamble and string of re- 
solutions on the subject of the treasonable and abominably 
wicked interference of the northern and eastern fanatics, with 
our political and civil rights, our property and domestic con- 
cerns.’ It contains also the fo'lowing sentence: ‘If there be 
any stray goat of anvinister among us,lainted with the blood 
hound principles of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, 
silenced, excommunicated, and left to the public to dispose 
of him in other respects.’ 

t, By alleging the fact, that in 1818, the General Assem- 
bly struck out of the Confession of Faith a Note adopted in 
1794, which contained the doctrine of the church at that pe- 
tiod on the subject of slave holding. The note was in the 
form of acomment on 1. Tim. 1. 10, and set forth, that the 
word (man-stealer) used by the apostle, ‘in its original ims 
port, comprehends all who are concerned in any way in 
bringing any of ‘the human race into: slavery, or retaining 
them in it.? ‘Stealers of men are all those who bring off 
slaves or freemen, and keep, sell, or buy them.’ It further 
States, that the apostle classes them with sinners of the first 


rank, 

2. Heaitempted to sustain his charges against the Baptist 
churches, ' “ 

a, By reading an extract from a letter, addressed to the 
Board of Baptist Ministers in and near Loudon, by the Rev. 
Lucius Bolles, D. D. the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, the whole let- 
ter, according to his statement, being a carefully written 
apology for southern religious slave holders. A part of the 
extract is as follows,——‘Our southern brethren are liberal and 
zealous in the promotion of every holy enterprise for the 
extension of the gospel. ‘They are generally both ministers 
and people, slave holders.’ ;, 

b, By referring to the admissions of Drs. Cox and Hoby, 
that ‘the introduction of abolition? iuto the Baptist connexion 
at Richmond, Virginia, would have been an intrusion as 
rude as it would have beén unwelcome; ‘would have raised 
into embittered activity, feelings, between christian brethren, 
which must have severed the Baptist churches.’ 


ist Episeopal church, ig te. se 

a, By referring to an appeal on the subject of slavery, 
signed by five ministers in the northern section of the church 
They say, that they have no means of determining precisely: 
how many christian and other slaves, may be enslaved by 


Methodist members. and Methodist preachers; but the al- 


terations which have been made in the discipline, show at 
once that the number is neither few nor small. 
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the M. Exchurch,-—denoucing abolitionism » affirming their, 
belief that the holy scriptures do unequivocally recognize the 
relation of master and slave ; their belief thata christian sla ve, 
should be submissive, faithful and obedient, for reasons o! 





_ 3, He attempted’ to prove his charges against the Method- | 


b, Bya declaration of sentiment of the Board of Manager? 
of the Missionary Society of the S, Carolina, Conference 2 |... .ean that: Mr:/Breckinridge completely maintained aguinst 


thesame authority with those which oblige husbands, fathers, 
mothers, and sisters, to fulfil the duties of these relations; 
and announcing that no one can be found in the whole num- 
}ber of the preachers of the Conference, who might hesitate 
“to teach thua, 

The above constitutes, we believe, the entire amount of 
Thompson’s testimony, strictly, on the fifth night of the dis. 
cussion. * 

We ask, then, the Editors of the Advocate to review again 
this Discussion, and especially to compare the opposing tes. 
timonies of Thompson and Breckingidge, as just presented, 
Will they dare to say, as the American Champion said, 
that the ‘great bulk of the testimonies,’ produced by Mr. 
Thompson ‘throughout, but especially on this night, were 
individual opinions and assertions, often of obscure persons,? 
and therefore, it might be, ‘fictitious persons;’ or ‘often men 
of the world, and avowedly aeting on worldly principles ;? 
and that ‘a considerable portion also was taken from the 
transient and heated declamationsof violent party Newspap- 
ers?’ We co not claim for every single evidence, adduced 
by Mr. Thompson, conclusive force; but we do claim, that 
the whole mass of his testimonies,.entirely overwhelms the 
counter proofs and reasonings of his opponent. If it had 
been possible to have informed Mr. Thompson, in due time, 
of the proceedings of the last General Assembly and the last 
General Conference, he could easily have made out a stil] 
stronger case. This, we presume, the Advocate knows, 
We shall conclude this article, by quoting the following 
paragraph from the Rev. Mr. Smylie’s pamphlet on slavery, 
This testimony is but too conclusive. We shall take the lib- 
erty of putting those words in italics or capitals, to which we 
would draw special attention. 

“If Slavery be a sin, as:you say, and if advertising and 
apprehending slaves, with a view to restore them to their mas- 
ter, is a direct violation of the Divine law,’—also ‘that the 
buying, selling, or holding a slave, ror THE SAXE OF GAIN, 
is a heinous sin and scandal,’ then verily, THREE-FOURTHS 
OF ALL THE EpiscoraLians, Muruopists, Baptists, aNp 
PResBYTERIANS, IN ELEVEN STATES OF THE UNion, are of 
the Devil. They ‘hold,’ if they do not buy and sell slaves; 
and,with few exceptions, they hesitate not ‘to apprehend and 
testore” runaway slaves, when in their power.” 





From the Western Pioneer. 
CONTRAST. 

“We have clipped the following from the New England 
Spectator, an ultra high pressure concern, published in Bos- 
ton, purposely to show the spirié and style of denunciation 
practised by that class of Editors, Mr. Madison, asis well 
known, waga religious man; not merely a believer in Chris- 
tianity, but an humble, practical, praying Christian. Does 
the cause cf truth and righteousness, or even the cause of 
the abolition. of slavery call for such editorial remarks and 
insinuations? Yet this is buta faint and imperfect specimen 
of the style of address which a certain class of ultra religions 
ists indulge, ‘They do not seem to consider that intempe- 
rate language and denunciation of the character and con- 
duct of worthy and respectable persons, is as destructive to 
the peace and good orderof Society, as the physical and 
brute force of mobs. Editors must be held responsible for 
theirlanguage. Words, are often. more offensive and _inju- 
tious than blows. And, here is the strong objéction against 
scores of young men who are perambulating the country and 
annoying the community, under the character and pretence 
of lecturers on morals.”? 

‘¢Mr. Adams? eulogy on the life and character of Mad- 
ison, we presume was able aud eloquent. IIe who preferred 
his own honor to the honor of his Maker, and imbruted 
God’s own image, was doubtless idolized, and made to be 
something more than human. However, this is all proper 
in an infidel nation like ours, in which God?slaws are set at 
defiance, and his Sabbath profaned by law and example.” 

We have headed the above article ‘Contrast,’ as indica- 
tive of the great difference between two religious Journalists. 
One bows brneath the power of public opinion; the other 
rises above it. We would ask the Western Pioneer, can 
high station sanctify crime? Should excellency of general 
character save any individual from reprobation of particular 
vices? Should a good and great name excuse the commis- 
sion of terrible injustice? Ought respect for the talents, love 
for the amiableness, admiration of the patriotism, gratitude 
for ihe services of any human being, pervert our sense of 
tight and wrong, stop our mouths when we should speak 
or make us praise when we should blame? And who 
was Mr. Madison? Was he greaterthan the God who 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth? Is his 
character more venerable than the commands of the Al- 
mighty ? Suppose he had lived in the habitual violation of 
the Sabbath, would the Pioneer then have raised no voice 
of censure? Would it then have condemned the editor, 
who, regardless of the rank of the great transgressor oF 
his claims to distinction, should have dared to rebuke him 
asa sinner? 

The truth is, our views are too apt to become narrowed. 
Public opinion moulds too perceptibly our notions of vice 
and virtue. . We attach too much importance to mortal 
scenes, we place too high an estimate on human characters. 
Our reverence for great men sometimes borders on idolatry ; 
and our imagintion becomes filled with what are termed the 
great events of this world, to the exclusion of: the incompa- 
rably greater realities of another existence. We judge com- 
paratively, but our scheme.of comparison is too limited. 
The American Revolution was a great event, compared 
with other transactions pertaining to this earth, and our ad- 
miration of it isso excessive as to blind us partially to its 
true moral qualities. The high deeds of self-devotion, brave- 
ry and patriotism so captivate our fancies and fall in with 
our perverted noble feelings, that we almost. find ourselves 
unable to. discuss. impartially the question, ~whether it was 
conducted on right or wrong principies. 

And yet—the American Revolution, with all its idolized 
glories and stupendous effects on the temporal prosperity of 
nations, dwindles into .utter insignificance, in, comparison 
with theeternal destiny of a’single human soul, It is lighter 
than vanity,exceptas it regards its moral ch aracter and influ 
ence, in the eye of .“Him with whom we have to do.” 
James Madison, viewed on this woyld’s theatre amidst 
the crowd of other actors, is a distinguished, a great man.— 
But James Madison, arrayed before the. judgemeut seat of 
Christ, sinks at once into all the insignificance of an erring, 
a sinful creature. » He stands. there un the same level with 
the slaves, over whom here) he' was exalted. Greatness of 
intellect, greatness of | rank are but small items in the grand 
account.! :Moral-worth, the:amount of faith, the amount 
of obedience to God’s righteous law, are the qualities by 
which the master and slave shall then stand or fall. 

What. folly—what ‘madness,’ therefore, to refrain from 
judging righteous judgment in: this world, simply because 
an individual may have aglory, ar earthly glory, which the 
grave must extinguish. James Madison was: but:a man, 
d men have a right. to judge of his character. Jame 

‘Madison was.a slave-holder in the midst of: light, and. abo_ 
litionists cannot but Jament his inconsistencies, condemn 


his sins. 





“THE AMERICAN CAUSE,” 


The editors of thé Western Christian Advocate, in an article 
headed, ‘Britain and the, ‘United States,” say—“He (George 
Thompson) and Mr. Breckinridge, as has been announced in the 
public prints, have had a lengthy debate, and in our view the lat 
ter completely maintained the American cause, He did not main. 
yain slavery itéelf, or offer any plea for it, but for the manner ir 
which America treats/it;'as/well /as' ‘against the plans pro- 
Posed so modestly tothe American people by Thompson and his 
It fs'well to be explicit. ‘We understand the Reverend Editors 


George Thompson the righteousness of the “American cause”— 
the righteousness of the manner in which America’ not only treats 
glovery now, but in which she has treated it from the beginang. 
For the ground occupied by the debaters embraced American #la- 
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very from the formation’ of our confederacy until'this time. If 
thinbe’ their meaning, andwe can understand them to mean 
nothing else, then in the opinion of Messrs. Elliot and Ham- 
yp tHE right for the free states, and those which were almost so, 
to agree with the slave-sictes (when they might have disagreed) 
in considering @ large class of men, women and children in the lat- 
ter. a8 mere property. See Constitution, Art, I. 

It was right for.all the states, including of course the free 
states, to bind themselves voluntarily to deliver up men. again to 
oppression, for no other erime than an attempt peaceably to re- 
Jieve themselves frm a condition, which the confederacy, in their 
Declaration of Independence, had'by direct inference pronounced, 
radically wrong, See Constitution, Art. LV. Sec 2. 

It was right for these United States to pledge themselves to each 
other toaid in the suppression of insurrection in any of them, 
from whatever sonrce arising, and of course right for the free 
states, to bind themselves voluntarily to aid in putting down insur- 
rection in the slave states, in direct view.of the fact, that they 
would hereby .be obligated when necessary, to fight with 
the oppressor against the oppressed, Constitution, Art. IV Sec. 4 

It was right for these United States, hy asolemn compact, to 
permit for twenty years a traffic, which they now pronounce 
Piracy. 

It was right for the free states to abandon to slavery and slave- 
nolding Jegislation, all that vast section of national territory 
south of $6 1-2 degrees north Jatitude. 

It was right, though not necessary, for the free states to give 
their voice in favor of the admission of Missou.i, aslave-state into 
the national sisterhood. 

It was right, though not necessary, for the free states to give the 
right hand of fellowship, to Arkansas, a state in which slavery 
jg rooted and grounded ‘and co far as human powercan extend, 
made immortal. 

Itis right for ten millions of republican Christians to holdin 
chains for no crime but that of color, seven thousand of their 
brethren, and to refuse to let them co. 

Itisright for the representatives of these millions of freemen» 
under slave-holding influence, to disregard their constitutional du. 
ties, in refusing to attend to the petitions of their constit- 
uents. 

Itisright for Congress, having constitutional power to do other- 
wise, to permit within their territory, what they have declared 
felony on the high seas—to suffer, without any regulation, a traffic 
inwhich more than. three ties the amountof souls that live 
in the city of Cincinnati, are Lought and sold every 
year. 

It is right for Southern Legislatures to demand, as a security for 
the perpétuation of siavery, suppression by legislation of the free- 
dom of speech and of the press at the north. 

It is right for Northern Legislatures, to be so far wanting to them- 
selves, to their constituents, fo the Federal Constitution, and to 
theGreat Giver of all our rights, asto refrain froma candid, gen- 
erous, decided expression, of their views ‘and feelings under such 
insulting anduntighteous demands. 

It was right for the Senate of the United States to pass to its 
third reading a BIN, which, if finally carried, would have as efiect- 
ually fettered the Press, as the planter has manacled his 
slave. 

It isright for American citizens to rifle a Post Office, for the 
Post Master General to sanciion theact, and for petty Post Mas. 

tersto assume censorshir of the Press. 

Itis right for American citizens to mob abvlitionists at the 
north, and to Lynch men suspected at the south. 

It is right for very many Christian ministers an’ multitudes of 
Christian members to hold men as property; and for nota few of 
the former and very many of the latter to justify the whole system 
of slavery. 

It is right for many ministers and members to buy and selj 
slaves, and yet retain their stations, unquestioned, in the 
church, 

It is right for the southern church, never to uttera single pro- 
test, but always be dumb, when men of the hizhest official rank 
and influence in the south plain'v and shameless)y affirm thai Rev- 
elation sanctions slavery—that «domestic slavery isa Divine In" 
stitution. 

It is right for the northern church to be dumb, toshew no indig- 
nation, {o put forth no denia!, when in her ears the same bias. 
phemy against God, the same libel on the Bible, is fearlessly pro- 
claimed, and in ber presence the infidel holds up the uncontrgdic- 
ted proclamation, as testimony against Christ. 

Itis right tor the northern churches to maintain Christian fel 
lowship with those who own, buy and sell men, and not to raise a 
single note of warning or remonstrance. 

It is right for the largest portion of the American church to re- 
fain from all attempts to subdue a reigning prejudice against the 
colored man. 

Itis right for a vast majority of the northern churches to ab- 
stain from public or social prover in behalf of two millions and 
more of Jiuman beings, ignorant, irreligious, wretchea and op. 
pressed in an amazing Cegree—at their very doors— by their own 
countrymen, their fellow Christians, 

Itistight for Christian churches, to enter no protest against acts 
of legis'ation, inflicting ignorance, withholding the Bibje, forind- 
ding marriage, allowing the overthiow of every family re. 
lation, 

It is right for the Methodist Episcopal church Discipline, in re- 
lation to jis rules upon slavery, to lien mere dead letter. 

Itis right for the sout hern portion of the Methodist Episcopa, 
church to be murmuring, and threatening disunion, in case the 
next General Conference, sha!l persist, according to Discip!ine, 
in excluding slavelfoldersfrom the highest official station; while 
at the sametime the New Yo rk ‘Clristian Advocate ard tle 
Western Christian Advocate, leading journals of tie church, 
Waichmen upon its walls, raise nonote of alarm, withhold re- 
buke, ave silent, and apparently unconcerned. 

All these things constiiutea part of the ‘American cause”— 
fairly iNustrate the ‘‘manner in which America treats slavery.” 
They are things undeniab‘e, withont exaggeration. We appeal 
to north and south for testimony to their truth. And yet— 
this “American cause so constitufed, so illustrated, was com- 
pletely maintained” against George Thompson. So say the Rev 
Charles Elliot and the Rev. L. L. Hamline. 

We have but one quesiion to ask these Editors;—Wi!l vou he 
willing to say, in relation to each one of the particulars we 
have noted, as constituting a part of the ‘American cause ’—it is 
right—or it was right? If there bea single particular, you think 
Wrong, you are hound toshow that it isnot a part of the ‘‘Amer- 
ican cause,” or to qualify your sweeping asseition, that 
Mr. Breckinridge completely maintained the ‘American 
cause,” 





THE POLITICS OF ABOLITION. 


Politicians are-making many sage predictions about the 

movements of abolitionists. The following is from the 
Richmond (Va.) Whig. 

“The Election of Martin Van Buren, a northern man, 
Who already recognizes the right of Congress to abolish sla- 
very in the District, will be,it cannot fail to he, the most big- 
oted must perceive that it will be, directand powerful en- 
couragement to abolitionists. It will at once marshal their 
host. Assured that the President is not unfavorable to their 
views, they will strike for abolition in the District. They 
Will make that the test in,all-eleciions. They will ring ap- 
peals upon an abstract liberty, equality of his creatures in 
the eye of the Creator, and the sinfulness of holding man in 
bondage, which a republican and religious people who know 
nothing of ‘slavery but through their exaggerations, cannot 
withstand. They will enlist the united. north in the cru- 
tade. They will overwhelmingly succeed in carrying their 
Views in. respect to the District. ‘THEY WILL DRIVE 
THE SOUTH TO THE WALL, and compel her to dis- 
solve the Union, or stand tamely by while the torch is ap- 
plying to her dwellings and the assassin’s steel to the throats 
of her women and children. 


Such are the plain, the palpable,necessary consequences of; 


electing to. the Presidency a man who subscribes to the ab-. 
stract power claimed for Congress by the Abolitionists. Can 
any thing be more unnatural ard astounding than that this 


man should find advocates, yea, furious advocates among, 


Southern men ? s it not show how wide ‘spread is the 
influence of. the Federal. Government, whose candidate he 
ist Does it not show that indirect corruption has diffused 
self through the body politic ? 

We can assure the “Whig”, that abolitionists will derive 
“Direct and powerful encouragement,” not from the elec- 
tion of this or that candidate to.the Presidency, but from 
that high source whence they draw both their principles and 
hopes—from the power of truth and the promises of God. 
Asto marshalling their host, that is already done. And be 
the Presideut favorable or not, let Congress hear or be deaf, 
they have struck already ard “‘will strike,” till the accom- 
Plishment, “for abolition in the District.” They will make 
that a test question. They will ting appeals upon abstract 
liberty; until the glorious abstraction shall utterly exterminate 

® practical curse. They will ting appeals upon the equal- 


ity of men in the eye of their Maker, until he who lords it 
over God’s heritage, shall become a hissing and a scorn 


throughout all nations, They will ring appeals upon the 
enormous sin of slavery until the ears of a self-styled re- 
publican and religious people shall tingle, and their hearts 
quake, and they redeem themselves from their hypocrisy 
—do justice and love mercy. And they doubt not that 
their views concerning the District will be fully accomplished 
—and that the North will, be enlisted and that the South 
will rot keep back, Abolitionists have grand designs—ex- 
alted hopes—inexhaustible perseverance, and their efforts 
willbe vast. But their designs—their bopes—their efforts 
rest notonanarmof flesh—on the result of a political 
gaine- They confide in the power of truth, and would 
learn their wisdom from the Bible. What they will do is 
not the “plain, the palpable, the necessary consequence” of 
electing any man to the Presidency, but the plain, the pal- 
pable, the necessary consequence of theirbelief in the su- 
perior importance of theiz doctrines, compared with all the 


= 


schemes and tactics of party warfare; 





PRESENTMENT OF ABOLITIONISTS AND 
MOBOCRATS. 

The Grand Jury of Putnam county Georgia, September 
term, not only presented abolitionists, but the mobocrats and 
prorslavery men at the North, the first as ‘tbusy-bodies in 
other men’s matters, the last, as “friends of the South on 
the subject of abolition.» The Grand Jurymen seem to think 
those good “friends” by force of moral persuasion” (drums, 
trumpets, eggs and brick bats?) ‘and public opinion,” can 
put down abolition. If this force should fail, they 
think their good friends should resort to “‘suitable legisla 
tion.”? For our own part we would sooner take our trial at 
the bar of civilized nations, as ‘busy bodies,’? than 
friends to slavery. 





MR. BRECKINRIDGE—THE METHODISTS—MR. SMYLIE 


Mr. Breckinridge, in his discussion with Mr. Thompson, after 
alluding to slavery amongst the Baptists, said that ‘in relation 
tothe Methodist, his knowledge was both more full and accu- 
rate.’ ‘Their discipline,’ ‘he said, ‘‘denoun‘ed slavery and pro- 
hibited their members from owning slaves, and though their dis- 
cipline itself was not carried into effect with rigid exattness, he 
did not believe thatthere wasa Methodist church in the United 
States or upon theearth, which owned slaves, asachurch. He 
believed that very few Methodist preachers, indeed almost none, 
owned any slaves.” ‘His knowledge more FULL and accuRaTE!” 
Judge of it then by the following testimony. 

The\Rev. Mr. Winans, a prominent, popular preacher in the 
Methodist ch irch end a southern delegate in the last General Con- 
ference, confessed himself there aslave-holder; solemnly .sser ted 
that ‘it was important to the interests of the slaves, and in view of 
the question of slavery, that there be christians who were slave- 
holders. Cnristian Ministers should be sLAVE-HOLDERS, and 
diffused throughout the south.” Yes—he repeated—there should 
be ‘‘members and Deacons and Exprrs and BISHOPS too, who 
were SLAVE-HOLDERS.” 

Again, Mr. Winans in relating an anecdote in Conference, to 
shew the inexpediency of abolition efforis, as regards their influ- 
ence on the prosperity of the southern church, intimated thatthe 
article iv the Methodist Discipline on the subject of slavery, was 
in fact a DEAD LETTER. 

Asain—Dr. Capers in bis speech, in “mentioning various rea- 
sons why Methodists, afier acertain date, became less odious to 
the people of the sonthern states, said—‘‘at Jength, people began 
toconsider that many of them were slave-holders—why should 
they be insurrectionists?” 

Again—the Southern seciion of the Methodist churchis now 
murmuring because SLAVE-i10LDING MINISTERS are excluded from 
the highest offices in the cliurches—nay more—disunion iss 2rious- 
Iv, openly hinted at by pRoMiNENT PREACHERS in the south, if 
hereafier, the factof a minister being a slave-holder, is consid 
ered valid reason for withholding from him the office of 
Bisuopr. 

Again—beholda new witness. We call the attention of ail the 
Northern ehurcies, but especiay the Mersopist Episcopan 
Cuurcn, to the testimony of this witness. Itis no less a person 
than the Rev. James Smylie, A. M, a member of the Amite 
Presbytery. The Rev. John Newland Maffit (Methodist editor) 
has acommendatory notice of his book in his paper. In anote 
to his work Mr. Smylie says: 

‘In the Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopa 
Churck, published 1822 under the sanc.ion of six Bishops, section 
X, pages 19! ard 192, is the following regulation on the subject 
of slavery, viz. 

Question. What shall be done for the extirpation of the evil 
of slavery? 

Answer. 1. We declare, that we are as much as ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery: therefore nu slave holder shall be el- 
gible toany official station in our church, hereafter, where the laws 
of tue State in wnich he lives, will admit of emancipation, and 
permit the liberated slavesto enjoy freedom. 

2. When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of aslave 
or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character 
in our churel:, unless he execute, ifit be practicab'e, a legal eman. 
cipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws of the stale in 
which he lives, é 

Ii is presumable, that the sbove regulation would cease to form 
a part of the Discipline of the Methodist church, if the southern 
section of the church,in the United States, had the ascendancy. 
IP 18 AT ALL EVENTS IN THE SOUTH A DEAD LETTER, and it is hoped 
that the time is not far distant, when the above regulation will be 
entirely expunged fromthe Discipline, as it iseven NOW EXPUNGED 
FROM THE SOUTHERN PRACTICE. 

Shall no minister south of the Mason and Dixon line, ever he 
elected to the Bishop's office in the Methodist church, unless it is 
done by a flagrant violation of the church Discipline? Shell the 
power of governing the church, which, in the hand of God, is the 
instruinent of doing so much good, forever remain inthe hands of 
men, wnom the apostie Paul expressly charges with being provD, 
*GNORANT DOTTARDS?—(Tim vi 4) I hope sooner than submit to such 
auti-scriptural regulations, that the southern section ofthe church 
will follow the advice of Paul to Timothy, vi. chapter, latter 
clause of the 5th verse from such withdraw thyself.’ 

Mr. Smylie then testifies, that the regulations of the Methodist 
Discipline in relation to slave-holding ministers and members, are 
‘a dead letier-—that they are ‘expunged from the southern prac- 
tice’ (of Methodists ) He also assumes that to electa minister 
south of Mason and Dixon’s lineto the office of Bishop in the 
Methodist churth, would be ‘a flagrant violation of Discipline. 
It follows from this ireviiably, that the common practice of 
Methodist ministers in the south, isto hold slaves. Now be it re- 
membered, Mr. Smylie is not writing against, but for slavery—is 
not condemning but condoling with, the Methodis: church in the 
south, on the partial proscription of slavery by their Discipline. 
Place, then, his testimony explicit, and the more to the point, be 
cause incidental, against the belief of Mr. Breckinridge, ‘that 
few Methodist preachers—indeed, almost none owned any 
slaves—and on which of the two are we torely? Mr. Breckin- 
ridge on this point, as.on a great many others, betrayed asad igno- 
rance of the state of things in the south. 





Lirrte Marrers, etc.—The Western Pioneer finds 
fault with the style of address of the “‘ultra high pressure”? 
class of editors—their spitit'and style is so denunciatory 
and intemperate. Of course, we should suppose an ultra 
“low pressure concern” to be a pattern of sobriety and 
cotrtesy. Let ussee. The Western Pioneer, in vindica- 
ting the cause of Dr. Hoby, says:— . 

“They had the good sense, the sound jndgment, and the. 


the ranks of an ultra party, whose moral dogma is an entire 
‘disregard to consequences,” aud whose practice it has uni- 
formly been to denonnce and villify every good man, and 
every benevolent society, that do not think it wise or chris- 
tian-like to enter into all their measures, and justify to the 
fullest extent all their course, or that of their agents and 
editors.” oe 
Now the Western Pioneer ought to know, that “‘disre- 
gard to consequences,” is not the moral dogma of aboli- 
tionists, but an immoral slander against them propagated 
by their adversaries. Is not the Pioneer -‘intemperate” to 
give currency to such a slander? But our practice has uni- 
formly been to DENOUNCE and vILIFY every good man, and 
every benevolent society that do not” &c.. How now my 
good brother, hast thouno beam in ‘thine own eye? 
The Pioneer moreover pronounces all charges and insin- 
“uations of a certain character against the English Delegation 
and especially against Dr. Hoby, ‘‘whether uttered by the 
Friend-of Man,the Emancipator or g*4 George Thomip- 





ton, is BASE AND MALIGNANT SLANDERS.” 





enlightened christian principle, not to throw themselves into], 


— —— 


Does not this savor of denurtciation? Does not the Pioneer 
of course denounce the three authorities just mentioned, as’ 
liarsyas “base and malignant” liars?. Ah !—but we are an- 
ewered, “Sif such charges are base and malignant slanders, 
is it denunciatory, ‘is it intemperate to use the legitimate 
words—to cal! things by their right names”? Well, when 
abolitionists (leelare, that slavery is a system of robbery and 
oppression, do they not use the legitimate words—do they 
not call things by theirright names? Why then brand their 
language with the epithets, abusive, vilificatory, denuncia- 
tory, intemperate? why not allow them the same plea, you 
set up in your own case? 

“Falsity,” “insolent,” ‘abusive,’ “ungentlemanly,” 
“unchristian,”’ “vilifying,” “base and malignant slanders,” 
reckless,” ‘‘headlong,”? are epithets applied by the editor of 
the Pioneer to the conduct of abolitionists, ina single column ; 
and this too just before he takes the New England Specta- 
tor to task for his “intemperate language and denunciation” ! 


hy . 





Tue Errects or Sinrut Compromise.—The Boon- 
ville (Missouri) Herald of Nov. 4, says:— 


“There is an immense tide of emigration pouring into 
this section the present fall. Crowds of wagons, sLAvEs 
stock, &c., have been daily passing through this place for 
several weeks. We understand that the principal roads 
leading to the South Western counties are literally thronged 
oe They have unquestionably taken the ‘right 
shoot.” 


Thus does the curse extend. Had the Free States been 
less under the influence of the slavery spirit, and more in- 
dependent of a criminal policy, Missouri would have been a 
Free State—What infatuation! Why does not this young 
State learn a Jesson from her elder sisters in iniquity.— 
Can she not see that what has happened to them must hap- 
pen to her: Poverty—pollution, the agonies of remorse and 
the terrible judgments that await the oppressor? No doubt, 
the same process is going on in Arkansas—no doubt crowds 
of slave-holders, driven out by necessity from a land cursed 
with barrenness, are thronging all her roads in quest of new 
fields where they may work to better account their human 
stock. So much for criminal compromise:—and yet the 
United States are noi a slave-holding nation! 





To THE PasTors AND OTHERS WHO HAVE CONTROL OF THE 
CuurcHEs IN CINCINNATI. 


I address you as a brother, because I feel toward you as'| 


such,—on a subject in which I will not permit myself to be- 
lieve, that you feel no interest. 

There are in this republic more than Two MILLIons of hu- 
man beings—our fellow creatures—who are “HEATHEN.” 
They are so pronounced to be by the best authority,—the 
cHurcH where they dwell-—the cuurcn which enslaves them 
—the church which makes them HuaTHEN. ‘his same 
church has published to the world, that such they must for 
ever and hopelessly remain, as long as they remain enslaved, 
asnow. Itis for these Heathen so made—for the church 
thus corrupted—for my country endangered that I desire to 
plead before this community. 

Heretofore, several of you have been appl:ed to with the 
same view by the Fxecutive Committee of the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society. Their applicetion has been refused, or 
else unanswered. 

By the same Committee, many of you (pastors) in terms 
the most respectful and fraternal, have been requested, to of- 
fer up, publicly, and with your congregations, prayer to God 
for the oppressed of our Jand—that they might lie resigned 
under their manifold wrongs, and, in peace and quietness, 
endure their afflictions, looking for no other deliverance than 
that which God will send in the triumph of the truth :—For 
their oppressors, too, that they might be brought, speedily to 
sve the hatefulness of oppression—to turn, with penitence, 
from their sin; and, themselves, joyfully to break every yoke 
which their fathers had fastened, and they had continued, 
on the necks of their brethren. ‘To these requests, with but 
rare exceptions, a deaf ear has been turned. 

But I pass by all this. JI desire not the office of a public 
accuser. Nor will I throw on you the odium of intentionally 
doing any thing to exciie the riots by which our city has been 
disgraced, and your own brethren hunted, like wild beasts, 
from their homes. I will not believe, that you considered 
how directly leading to the disorders that ensued, was your 
conduct in barring out of your churches the discussion of 
Human Ricurs, and in speaking reproachfully, as some of 
you were wont to do, of abolitionists and the doctrines they 
maintain. I will not believe, that it could once have oc- 
curied to you, how great encouragement was given to the 
unthinking and the profligate, by affording them even a pre- 
text for believing that the cuurcH was on their side. 

For the past, I come not to utter a whisper of reproach— 
but, passing it all by, I appeal to you, sow—publicly—be- 
fore this community, and in the name of ur Country beloved 
and endangered, of Humanity outraged and biveding, of Re- 
giligion desecrated and dishonored, I entreat you, no longer 
to resist the discussion of Rights claimed by Man—prostrate 
and supplicating though he be, yet—by MAN, your BROTHER. 

Of the reasonableness of the doctrines of tmmediate em- 
ancipation, I feel a conviction that acquires strength, in pro- 
portion as I push my investigation of them. ‘That they do 
not sv appear to the majority of the people is, because they 
have been misunderstood and misrepresented. That you 
can be persuaded to view them as I do—as offering the only 
safe and effectual means of relieving ourcountry from slavery 
-I will not cease to balieve, till the experiment of a full ex- 
hibition of them is made and has proved unsuccessful. 

I propose, then, if one of your churches be offered for that 
purpose, to present, in a series of Jecturesto those who may 
choose to attend, such views as I entertain of the principles, 
measures, and objects of those who are known as the advo- 
cates of Immediate Emancipation. Or, if it be preferred, 
I willenter on the discussion of their merits with any person, 
or persons, who may be selected to maintain the opposite 
ground. 

My desire is, to promote the peace and harmony and pros- 
perity not only of the cnurcH—but of the community gener- 
ally in which we live. These ends will, I confidently be- 
lieve, bé attained in no common degree, by putting the ques- 
tion of Slavery and Emancipation, as all others are and ought 
to be, on the ground of the fullest, the freest and, therefore, 
thé most amicable discussion. 

That you may be led to view this subject as I do—and to 
take away the reproach resting on the THirty churches of 
this city, that there is nol one of them in which the cause 
of the poor and neglected Heathen of this Christian land 
can be presented, is the earnest wish of your friend and 


brother, 
’ JAMES G. BIRNEY. 


P.S, A No.of the Philanthropist containing thé-above 
will be sent—so far as their names can be ascertained—to 
each of the persons for whom this address is intended. That 
I may be aided in bringing it before such, and in showing 
to the community at Jarge, that abolitionists are not unwill- 
ing to have their principles and measures subjected to the 
test of the most rigid discussion, it is requested of the City 


erally, that they give it one insertion. 
heels J. G. B. 





Zion's Warcuman.—We learn with great regret that 
this valuable paper will be closed at the end of its present 
‘volume, unless there be immediately a large increase to its 
subscription list. The Wesleyan Society, by whom it is 
published, in an appeal to their friends and patrons, say tru- 
ly that “no petiodical can be made to sustain itself, bier» 
is designed to change public opinion in relation to any 





| failing to set off the same day,—about 11 o’clock at night, just as 














great and prevalentevil.” The ‘*Watchman” is conduc- 
ted with excellent ability, remarkable courtesy, and a truly 
Christian spirit. Besides, itis the only paper in a church of 
six hundred thousand members, open to the discussion of the 
slavery question. Its influence over the Methodist commu- 
nity has, doubtless, been of a most wholesome character.— 
Fifteen hundred subsribers are now needed to place the pa- 

per in unembarrassed circumstances. We do earnestly 

hope, that the friends of the oppressed in the methodist 

church, and out of it, will rally to the support of Zion’s 

Watchman. It is printed in New York city, at $2,00 

per annum, edited by La Roy Sunde:land. 





SCENES AT THE SOUTH. 


IIf. 


Alphonso Sumner,a free colored man, carried on the business 
of a barber, in the city of Nashville, Tennessee, A slave, in one 
of the large hotels of that place, overheard some of the inmates 
devising a plan, for decoying from their refuge in Canada the run 
away slaves, and bringing them back again to bondage. He had 
a relative there, and was unable to write himself, to advise him 
of his danger. Heapplied to Alphonso, who wrote a good hand— 
and he undertook to writea letter for him. It was sent by a pri- 
vate conveyance to Louisville in Kentucky, to he put into the mail 
there, lest, being directed toa Post Office in Canada froma place 
so remote as Nashville, it might excite suspicion and lead to dis- 
covery. Itso happened, that insterd of being mailed at Louis- 
ville, it accidentally fell intothe hands of a Captain B 
by whom it was read and remitted to some one in Nash- 
ville. 

On the 2d Angust 1835, Mr, Sumner was informed by a !ad in 
his shop, that Mr. John P. Erwin, the Mayor, had enquired for 
him in his absence, On the next morning, he sought an_inter- 
view with Mr. Erwin, and was informed by him, that the letter 
alluded to, was in his hands—that it had been traced to him by one 
who was acquainted with his hand-writing; that the faet of its 
being discovered was known only to himself and other gentlemen 
who would not divulge it—that the letter contained nothing that 
was punishable by law—but that any such correspondence would 
bring him into difficulty. Mr. Erwin advised Sumner to leave 
Nashville at once. On being told by Sumner of his scanty means 
for travelling,and of his having been lately confined for several 
weeks with the pleurisy, and still being quite feeble, he said 
that he need fear no danger fur three or four days, especially if it 
could be given out that he intended leaving the place 

Sumner, on leaving the Mayor and consulting some of his 
friends, set about getting ready for his departureat once. But 





he was undressing to go to bed, nine or ten armed men rusiied into 
the room, and, pointing their guns at hia breast, commanded him 
to follow themin silence. He requested leave to. put on his coat 
and shoes, alleging his ill state of health. This was refused, and 
he wis told, be ‘would have no use for them.’ He was then forced 
or rather dragged along ata rapid gait, preceded and followed by, 
armed mendirected by some oue who acted as Captain,and ac- 
companied by one of the city watca and aconstab'e. After] pro- 
ceeding about six hundred yards to a place out of the city they 
tied, blindfolded and began to interrogate him. When he declared 
that heknew not for what offence they had brought him there, 
the reply was ‘a few licks will teach him.’ Whieu he was unable 
from ignorance, to answer a question put to him, the personw ho 
heid the whip was directed to ‘jog his memory.’ He was inter- 
rogated about insurrection, abolitionism, and Mexican Coloniza- 
tion; and charged with circulating sundry handbills and assist- 
ing slaves to escape to Canada—and with raising up a set of boys 
in hisschool (for he was attempting to instruct the colored chil- 
dren,) who would make it unsafe for citizensto sleep in their 
beds. He was alternately questioned and turiured for more than an 
hour—being frequently told, that, as he wasa Christian (he 
wasa member of the Baptist (Campbellite) church) he need 
not fear the consequences, as he conld not be more than 
killed. 

Some of the company proposed shutting him up ina cave and 
starving him to death:—Qne, who hada colored wife, that he 
should be hanged, as ‘a sliort horse was soon curried.’ Having 
failed, by their torture, to extract from him charges against any 
one, they concluded by assuring him, tat he should now be re- 
leased on his promise instantly to leave the country without hold- 
ing any communication with the free colored people, very few of 
whom would come off as well as lie had—and bf saying they 
were his friends, and that it was, to save his life they had treated 

him as they had done. 

He was at length released from them, and had reached the door 
of his house; but had scarcely opened it, when one, who was an 
entire stranger to him, rushed in and demanded his private pa- 
pers. He submitted to his examination a trunk containing all the 
manuscripts he had in his possession. It was taken away and 
never returned. Early next morning, Alphonso left the city, 


ANOTHER “POLITICAL ANOMALY, A 

Mr. Ramsay,of the Republicansaid a short time since—“If 
our existence depended upon our ability to designate an avowed 
and open abolitionist, who is asupporter of Mr. Van Buren, we 
should eonsider our life in danger—for really we do not believe 
there is such a political anomaly as a Van Buren atolitionist to be 
found in this section of country.” 

We assured Mr. Ramsay, on first seeing his error, thatif he 
had undertaken the job supposed in lis statement, there would 
have been no danger of his life. We now give him additional ev- 
ilence in the proceedings of the Clermont County Society {to be 
published next week.] Wehad the pleasure of being present at its 
proceedings, and of hearing from Senator Morris (whose Van Bu- 
renism Mr, R. will scarcely question) an able and eloquent speech 
of halfan hour in which he went tolengths that, no doubt would 
appear tothe slave-holding perceptions of Mr, R, to be extremely 
fanatical, He reprehended, in strong and fearless terms the inku- 
manity of our state laws against the colored people and advised to 
unceasing efforts for their repeal. He expressed his surprise, that 
atthis time of day, any necessity should exist for attempting to 
prove that slave-holding was a moral and political evil. 

We do not intend giving even an abridgement of Mr. Morris’ 
remarks.—Who can hesitate between the honor that will be 
awarded to the Senator who, first, as an avowed abolitionist, 
shall present petitions from free men for the abolition of slavery, 
in the District of Columbia, and the misguided man who, for the 
support of slave-holding oppression, would set-on a mob to tear 
down the press that would fearlessly expose iis deformities? 
Which of these characters will have most honor ten years hence— 
nay which has now? Can any man, in Ohio hesitate as to the 
superior Claims of the friend of liberty and of the Con- 
stitution? — 





VANDALISM OF SLAVERY. 


Weextract the following article from the Winchester Virginian, 
T here is not a petty corporation in the United States which would 
not he disgraced by such an act of injustice and cruelty as it re- 
cords. The disgrace is double, when it is perpetrated at the very 
capiial of this republic. And the people who have done it are 
not to be disturbed in the enjoyment of their right (!!) to the unre- 
quited services of their fellow creatures—until they petition to 
have it abrogated!! Can it be expected that men who would thus 
fortify their “system” by trampling on every claim of law and 
humanity and justice, wi!l ever pray to have this same system 
abo'ished? No. Let it inspire abotitionists to redoubled effort to 
increase the number of petitions for the abolition of slavery at 
our capital, that the iniquity may be stayed, 


We learn from the Georgetown Metropolitan that an or 
dinance of great severity against free negroes and mulattoes, 
has just been promulgated by the corporation of Washing- 
ton. By this act all free colored persons are obliged to have 
their title to freedom recorded, and to give bonds, renewable 
yearly, with “five good and sufficiut free-hold securities?’ 
in the penal sum of $1000, for their good and orderly con- 
duct, under a penalty of twenty dollars, and an instant 
departure from the city, on the orde: of the Mayox, or im- 
prisonment for six months on refusal. By the third section 
the Mayor is prohibited from granting licenses for any pur- 
pose whatsoever to eolored persons except to drive carts, 
drays, hackney coaches, or wagons. ‘The fourth section to- 
tally prohibits all colored. persons from selling all kinds of 
spirituous liquors, either on their own or on another's be- 
half, or from keeping any “tavern, ordinary, shop, porter- 
cellar, refectory, or eating-house of any kind, for profit or 
ain.” A rigid construction of this section would break up 
even the apple stalls. The fifth prohibits private meetings 
of any kind, and meetings for religious worshlp, after ten 
o’clock at night. Colored persons staying after this hour 
at any such meéting shall be liable for every such offence to 
a fine of five dollars—and potice constables who shall neg- 
lect or refuse to disperse the same, render themselves 
liable to a fine of fifty dollars, and become incapaci- 
tated fiom holding office under the corporation for one year. 





Auton Osstrver.—We should have noticed the re-ap- 
@earance of this paper before. The editor Mr. Lovejoy, is 
a brother in tiibulation, and we\now greet him most cor- 
dially in his new locaiion. The following paragraph from 
an editorial note in which he is speaking of the late outrages 
against his press in St. Louis, shows no abatement of zeal 
or moral courage. 

“And is it in this country, and this age of the world, that 
a man is to be persecuted and crucified, for opinion’s sake 2 
And especially for such opinions? Is the Inquisition ban- 
ished even from Spain and Portugal, to be set up in the 
prairies of the West? Are the American People, with the 
Declaration of Independence in their hands, prepared to en- 
gage in a general crusade in favor of the perpetual slavery 
of a portion of the human family? 
“Can these things be, 
And o’ercome us like a summer cloud 











scarcely able from his feeble state of health, and fromthe wounds 
made by the preceding night’s toriure to siton horseback. Ow- 
ing to his bodily condition, and the necessity of Ieaving the roads 
and iravelling in the woods, he was four days before he passed the 
limits of the state only thirty miles from Nashvil'e, 

Among his tormentors, Alphonso recognized two members of 
the Methodist church—one of tiie Cumberland Presbyterian, and 
one of the regular Baptistchurch. He is now carrying on his bu- 
siness in Cincinnati—is doing wellin it—and gaining the respect 
of all who become acquainted with him. 


——— 


REFLECTION ON THE ABOVE. 


LaFavETTE was treacherously seized, and confined by the Aus- 
trian Government in the prison of O!mutz, His seizure was not 
more lawless, than the seizure of an infant ina country with the 
purpose of ‘enslaving it, where the highest law declares it entitled 
to Liberty; nor his imprisonment more unjustifiable, than the 
slavery in which this infant, when grown up, is retained. Al- 
though Lafayette was confined by the highest authority of the 
Government in which he was found, Col. Huger, of South Caro- 
lina, then a young man, at considerable persona! hazard attempted 
his liberation. The attempt, although unsuccessful, has conferred 
on Col, Huger every where, North and South, more cis tinction, 
than all the other acts of his life. Oneof the biograpeers of La- 
fayette speaks of it as an act of ‘nobie self devotion’—‘a heroic 
attempt’—‘giving proof of the influence exercise d over generous 
minds by the misfortunesofa great man, and all that courage can 
risk for his liberation.’ 

This is the world’s reward of Col. Huger, who, if we mistake 
not, has, during all his life, exercised over scores of his fellow 
beings and their unoffending offspring, an oppression as unjust, if} 
not so severe,as that exercised by the E:mperor of Austria over 
Lafayette. 

The reward of Alphonso Sumner for attempting to defeata di- ' 
abolical design to trepan and kidnap and enslave a portion of his 
own persecuted brethren, is, tu be scourged and tortured‘and ban. 
ished from his country. 

Truly, the judgments of this world are very contradic- 


tery! 








IV. 


Reuben Bronson, of Columbia county, Georgia, lived in a state 
of concubinage with one of his slaves, by whom he had five or 
six children. One of them he sold, at the age of nine or ten years 
to a man remarkable for his cruelty as a master, for $300 or $350, 
While living thus, he sought criminal intercourse with another 
Of his slaves, who'was not only married but pregnant. With un- 
yielding constancy she resisted his solicitations—till at last becom- 
ing furious at her virtuous firmness, be tied her up by the arms to 
the limb of a tree in the yard, so high, that she could not touch 
the ground with her feet. Hethen tied her feet together, placing 
a heavy block of wood between her ancles to prevent her strug- 
gling., Others of hia s!aves were ordered to fetcly him rods. He 
commenced heating her in the most cruel manner. After continuiag 
it sometime, he wouldenquire of her, ifshe would then yield to his 
wishes. On her repeated refusal, he would again commence beat- 
ing her—and when exhausted with the labor, he would retire to 
ashade near by, and rest awhile. The torture was kept up for 
ahout four hours, when this heroically virtuous woman, pref2r- 
ring death to her own defilement and the dishonor of ber 
husband, overcome by the intensity of her sufferings, yielded up 
her life. 

Bronson was prosecuted, and fined three hundred dollars—his 
only punishment, 

The above are some of the legitimate results of urbounded pow- 
er on the onehand, anv unprotected helplessness on the other;— 
natural frulis of a system, which was said on the floor of Con. 
gress, last winter to“‘produce the highest toned, the purest best or- 
ganization of society that has ever existed on the face of the 
earth’—zhd which is believed’ by a large majority of the church 
in the United States to be not yet of sufficiently ripened iniquity 
to be relinquished at once—and who, asa measure for its defence, 
are pleased.to stigmatize such of their brethren as are exposing its 
foulness and persuading to its immediate abandonment, with the 
pr that the fullest vocabulary can 








most opprobrious names 
supply. 


Without our snecial wonder?” 


For one we distinctly avow it as our settled purpose, neva 
er, while life lasts, to yield to this new system of attempt- 
ting to destroy, by means of mob-violence, the rights of con- 
science, the freedom of opinion and of the press. We in- 
tend not to deal in harsh denunciation, we wish to bring 
about or promote no disorder or disorganization in society, 
we would provoke no violence from apy portion of the coms 
munity; the only weapon we would use is the Truth, the 
only sentiment we would appeal to, the moral sense‘ of the 
community. If we cannot be permitted to do this, except 
at he risk of property, reputation, and life, we must even 
take therisk. And the point now to be ascertained is, 
whether with these sentiments and this determination, we 
may rely upon being suppported, in our present position, by 
the friends of Moralsand Christianity in the West. And 
it is precisely to ascertain this question, that the present ar- 
ticle is written and sent forth to the public. With the fiiends 
of Order, of Truth, of the rights of Conscience and of God, 
we leave the decision.”’ 


Kidnapping. 

The Exeter News Letter of ‘Tuesday, reports the exami- 
nation before a Justice, on complaint of an Overseer of the 
Poor, of Noah Rollins, of Sandborn, charged with enticing, 
kidnapping, and stealing Beayamin Sweet, a mulatto boy, 
under ten years of age, and selling bim for ten dollars to 
Samuel Bennett, with the intent to carry him away out of 
the State, to the State of Alabama, and to hold htm in 
slavery during his life. He was ordered to be recognized in 
the sum of 500 dollars, for. his appearance at. the Court 
of Common Pleas, and for want of sureties he was com- 
mitted, 

The N. Y. Commercial states that several cases of 
kidnapping have occurred in this city lately. A little. girl, 
twelve years old, was carried away from her pareats about 
two months since. It was not until two or three days ago, 
that it was ascertaimed where she was probably concealed, 
when immediate application was made for a writ of habeas 
coipus which was granted ; but it was too ‘lave, the mau and 
his reputed wife having taken leave ducing the preceding 
night—taking the child with them—for Florida, as it is said, 
by the way of New O:leans. , 

The Samuel Bennett mentioned above is the same we 
suppose who migrated to Alabama in 1819, and first intro- 
duced there the game of the **Three Thimbles.”” His frauds 
by means of thisgame became so notorious and injurious, that 
the Legislature of that state made the playing of it an of- 
fence.punishable bv the pillory, and if we rightly remem~ 
ber by imprisonment in addition, On this, Bennett changed 
kis ground to the state of ‘Tennessee, where he was _ 
charged with adding.robbery to his other wickedness. He 
was tried for his life on this charge—and although we did 
not believe that his offence amounted to robbery technic- 
ally speaking, yet he found it necessary to incur great 
expense in employing the most skilful counsel that could 
be had. Senator Grundy was one of them. B. was ac- 
quitted. Bennett isa man of considerable address—and 


was formerly known as Dr. Bennett,—Eds. Phil. 











NOTICES. 





Awti-sLavery Lectures — The Senior Editor, delivered & lec 
ture at Carthage on Tuesday evening. Another, to be delivered 
next week was voted, by the audience. No disturbance from 


the mob. 





A Lerrer or Dr. Caannine’s, ‘ro James G, Binney.—Just 
rereived, will appear in the Philanthropist next week, and be for 
sale, in a few days, in Pamphlet form, at the Bookstores of thi 
city. j ; 
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‘ "Mr. Loring’s Argument — 
: (Concluded.) 
[Cireumstances prevented the’ insertion of the 
remainder of this speech in our lastpumber, .... 
Eds. Phil.) 
The case cf Forbes vs Cochrane, before cited, 
is very full on this. poiat. Holroyd, J. remarks, 
“according to the principle of the English law, 





ae 
e case_of, Frat G) came _betore the 
prebent Chick Jatioe of thi nae abe bor 


us. In that case, Mrs. Howard, resident 10 the 
faland of Cuba, andl the supposed owner of thie! 
boy Francisto, by her rettien fo the writ, express.v 


dislaimed_halding him 25 2 slave. The bow, on 


belag examined by the Jadze privatel y; expressed 
his desire to go with Mrs. Howard, Phe Chief 
Justice decided that the boy micht do as he chose, 
saying in his opinion, “Tf Mrs. ffoward, in Ker re- 
turn to the Wrif, had. claiméd the boy asa slave, I 





such a right cannot be considered as: warranted 
by the general law of nature. I do not mean to 
say, that particular circumstances may not 1tro- 
duce a legal relation to that extent; but essuming 
that there may be such a relation, it can only have 
a local existence, where it is tolerated by the par 
ticular law of the place. ‘The law of slavery 1s 8 
law in invitum; and when a party gets out of a 
ternitory where it prevails, and out of the power 
of his master, and gets under the protection of an- 
other power, without any wrongful act done by 
the party givirg that protection, the right of the 
master, Which is founded on the municipal law of 
ihe particular place only, docs not continue.” 

Best, J. said, ‘slavery is a local law, and there- 
fore, if a man wishes to preserve his ‘slaves, let 
him attach them to him by affection, or make fast 
the bars of their prison, or rivet wel! their chains, 
for the instant they get beyond the limits, where 
slavery is recognized the local lew, they have 
broken their chains, they have escaped from their 
prison, and are free. The plaintiff does not found 
his action upon any violation of the English laws, 
but he relies upon the comity of nations. I am{of 
opinion, however, that he cannot maintain any 
action inthis country, by the comity of nations. 
Although the English law has recognized slavery, 
ithas done so within certain limits only. What- 
ever service he (the slave) owed by the local law‘ 
is got rid of the moment he got out of the local 

limits, 

In the case of Knight v. Wedderburn, (47) tried 
in Scotland, before the Court of Session, Jan. 15, 
1778, it was argued by Wedderburn, in support of 
his claim to the services of Knight, a Jamaica 
slave, whom he had brought with him to Scotland, 
that Knight was still a slave. ‘A right cf pro- 
perty’ said the counsel, ‘will be sustained in every 
country, where the subject of it may come. The 
status of persons attends them wherever they go. 
The law of the colonies is not to be considered 
unjust, in authorizing this condition of slavery. 
The statutes which encourage the Ajrican trade, 
show that the Legislature does not look on it in 
that light.’ 

‘The Court were of opinion, that the deminion 
assumed over this negro, under the law of Jamaica, 
being ui Just, could not be supported in this coun- 
try, to any extent.’ 

We have seen in the case of Forbes v. Coch- 
rane, that the British courts will not respect the 
claims of Spanish slave-masters, when their slaves 
get out of Spanish territory. And yet Great Brit- 
ain has 1ecognized, in a great number of treaties, 
and other public acts, the right of Spain te hold 
slaves. In the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, there is 
an express stipulation, that 4800 slaves should be 
annually supplied to the Spaniards. But not to 
rely on this, very recent conventions recognize the 
right of Spain to prosecute the s!ave trade, south 
of the line. Yet Great Britain finds no inconsist- 
ency between these acts, and her laws denominat- 
ing the slave trade a crying enormity. I do not 
mean to deny, that the policy of foreign govern- 
ments and of our own, does, in my own private 
judgement invoive incorsistency. 

Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which kings and statesmen utter, when they talk 
Of justics.? 

The prohibition of the foreign slave trade by our 
own government, at the same time that we tolerate 
the domestic slave trade, is grossly inconsistent.— 
Still in legal contemplation, it is otherwise,—and 
this is sufficient for our present purpose. The 
Stat.s of Europe have seen the evi!s of slavery too 
clearly to allow it a foothold at home, while mis- 
taken views of colonial policy have caused them 
to vie with each other in encouraging it abroad. 

I now refer to a few American cases, to show 
that we have adopted in this country a policy an- 
alogous to that of England, by recognizing slavery 
as a local or partially acknowledged irstitution 
only.— Our law is, that s!aves are property within 
certain limits, namely, (representation excepted,) 
while they remain under the local law of slavery, 
or when they appear elsewhere in the character of 
fugitives. They are, on the other hand, men where 
representation in Congress is concerned, or when- 
ever they come rightfully within the limits of the 
local law of freedom. 

I refer the court again to the case ka parte 
Simmons, decided by Judge Washington, himself 
aslaveholder. In that case, the claimant of the 
slave, who had been a ¢esident of South Carolina, 
and still had a house and plantation there, came 
to Philadelphia with his slave, hired a house and 
occupied it for about ten months. The law of 
Pennsylvania authorizes sojourners, who shall not 
remain within that state more than six months, to 
retain control overtheslaves whom they bring with 
them. It was determined by the Judge, that, as 
the ‘claimant did not bring himself within the ex- 
ception of the statute, the slave was free. I sub- 
mit to the Court, that in this commonwealth, a 
slave master can have no greater rights on his first 
arrival here with his slave, than he has in Penn- 
sylvania afier remaining there six months. The 
call on us for comity, in the case now before the 
court, is not more imperative than it was in Penn- 
sylvania in the cases cited. In both cases alike, 
the claim is that the provisions of the positive law 
of the country should be enlarged, out of comity to 
aforeigner. The Pennsylvania case goes clearly 
on the ground that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion of the United States create no obligation in 
the States, except by their express terms, and ac- 
cording to their plain and direct import. 

In Commonwealth vs. Holloway (48) it was 
held that the law of a slave state, that ‘a child fol- 
lows the condition of its mother, partus sequitur 
venirem, could not be adopied by comity in 

ansyivania, in the case of a slave who had ab- 
sconded from another state, before she became 


Pregnant. I refer also to Butler v. Hooper, before 


‘In the case of Saul v. His Creditors (49 the 
Bupyaine Court of Louisiana uses ‘the Ssllowing 


e another case. By the laws of this coun- 
try, slavery 7 Permits, and the rights of the 





exfe ° Su t the indi id = 
toi is carried to lef Mes ividual : 
state or condition was the feeat his ya! Bec 


should have ordered him tobe discharged from her 
custody. The boy, by the law of Massachusétts, 
is, in fact, free.” 

The author of “The Conflict of Laws” touches 
on this very point: "Referring to Sommerset’s case, 
hé'says, “As soon as a slave lands in England, he 
becomes, ipso fucio, a freeman, and discharged 
from the state of servitude, Independent of tho 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
for the protection of the rights of masters in respect 
to domestic fugitive slaves, there is no doubt that 
the same principle pervades the commoa law of 
the non-slaveholding States in America” (51). 

A case decided in Indiana, by Judge Morris, 
and reported in’ the Jurist, has been cited by the 
counsel for the respondent, as having a bearing 
adverse to the pelitioner’s;claim. ‘The decisions 
in the Indiana:Courts are rarely referred to here. 
And I may add, without intentional disrespect, 
that Thave been unable to ascertain who Judge 
Morris is. The case there was decided, as ap- 

: i _ 
pears, in favor of the freedom of the slaves. The 
remarks of the Judge, relied on by my learned 
brother, were not called for by the etreumstances 
of the case, and may be considered extra judicial. 
The opinion appears to involve evident mistakes of 
law. Lor example, the Judge declares that where 
a citizen of a slave state is travelling upon busi- 
ness or pleasure, attended by his slave,“an escape 
from the attendance upon the person of his master, 
while on a journey through a free state, should be 
considered as an escape from the state, where the 
master had a right of citizenship, and by the laws 
of which the service of the slave was due.” I need 
not say how entirely this mode of enlarging by 
construction the scope of the constitutional provi- 
sions respecting fugitives, militates with settled 
law. Indeed, it does not seem very consistent 
with other portions of the Judge’s own reasoning. 

This loose way of construing the Constitution 
has not met much favor. in the northern states. ‘The 
Constitution provides, that “a person charged in 
any state with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice and: be found in another 
state, shall,on demand of the execntive authority 
of the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the state having jurisdiction over the 
crime.”” A grand jury in Alabama, about a year 
since, indicted R. G. Williams, a citizen of New 
York, for having published in a newspaper called 
‘the Emancipator,’ the followiag “insurrectionary” 
words: “God commands, and all nature cries out, 
that man should not Le held as property. The 
system of making men property has plunged 2,250- 
G00 of our fellow countrymen into the deepest 
physical and moral degradation, and they are ev- 
ery moment sinking deeper.” The Executive. of 
Alabama demanded the delivery of Williams, to 
answer to this charge in Alabama; but it being 
notorious that he had never been in that state, and 
could not therefore have “fled” from it, the Gov- 
ernor of New York, after consulting with his law 
advisers, very properly refused the application 
The Governor’s opinion maintains very ably, that 
the provision of the constitution is to be construed 
strictly. 


The claim set up by the slave master in the Indiana case, 
is readily distinguished from the present. ‘The master only 
claimed there the right to pass with his slaves, from one slave 
state to another, through a free state—a mere transit, not, as 
here a needless residence. Itis possible that comity ‘may- 
depend in some degree on locality. ‘The geographical posi- 
tion of Indiana, lying between Kentucky and Missouri, 
may be thought to: present some apparent necessity for relax- 
ing in certain cases the domestic rule agains! slavery. No 
such nesessity exists here, and considerations of convenience 
as well as of law, urge us to adhere to our ancient 
policy. 

The comity asked in the present-case, is not toward a 
mere transilus, but it is to be extended to alemporary res- 
idence. Now these are widely different questions. A tran- 
sit is a thing well understood and easily determined. What 
is temporary residence is a far more difficult enquiry. The 
doctrine of *domicil ;? questions of the quo animo, or inten- 
tion, these conduct to dubious and intricate ground. How 
long may the temporary residence continue? Recollect we 
have no legislative limitation, as in New York and Penn- 
sylrania. Why may not citizens of the slave states re- 
main here with their slaves ten years as well as ten months, 
if the animus revertendi be preserved? What security 
have we that the fields of Massachusettes may not be tilled 
by slaves? 

Ivisstated in Sommersett’s case, that there were then fif- 
teen thousand slaves in England. Lord Mansfield estima- 
tes the apprehended loss to their masters at 700,900J.  ster- 
ling, and expresses great solicitude as to the consequences of 
setting them loose.’ ‘There are not probably twenty per- 
sons held as slaves in Massachusetts, to be affected by your 
decision. 

If slavery is to beintroduced at all in the case of sojourn- 
ers, why should we not introduce it as it exists in the South- 
ern States?. The learned couusel has.indeed most prudent: 
ly restricted the master’sclaim- But why should he do so? 
Has he not said that the personal capacity or incapacity of 
foreigners as between themselves attends them here, and 
sticks like the shadow, ‘sicué umbra sequitur’? Besides, 
in avowing that he claims to carry this child back into slave- 


than mere beating. Ifshe is to be robbed of her liberty, all 
other losses are in comparison bnt trifling. And such is 
the view taken by our law. Kidnapping, or imprisoning 
with intent to kidnap, is one of the highest crimes. ‘I'he 
greatest cruelty of all is contemplated here, namely, the 
removal of the child to a place where slavery, with its 
usual features, will again attach upon her. ; 

The force of Lord Mansfield’s remark, cited by the res- 
pondent’s counsel, is certainly unimpaired by the criticism 
we have listened to. ‘The difficulty of ‘adopting the rela- 
tion without adopting it in all its consequences, is indeed ex- 
treme’ (52). ‘The learned counsel bas limited the slave 
master’s claim to the utmost—yet let us see what)t still in- 
cludes.’ It must include the right absolutely to direct the 
slave’s Jocomotion— here is oné incident of slavéry ¥ to con- 
fine his person—there is another; to exact his labor without 
wages (for the case must find that he comes as ‘a personal 
attendant”)—this is a third; to conrpel submission here, by 
any degree of personal violencethat maybe found necessary, 
and to force him out of Massachusetts, if persuasion should 
fail, by the cogentaid of the whip or the ‘fetter. ‘Are not 
these the hateful features of slavery? If the slave should 
marry, while here, he must of course be separated fiom ths 
wife... No; all the learned counsel’s ingenuity could not 
show an English or a Massachusetts Court, how to adopt the 
relation without adopting its most abhorrent consequences. 
And the reason of this is obvious. Slavery isan abuse. It 
is not a thing to be reformed or regulated. ‘Take ‘away its 
incidents of oppréssion and baseness, and it is all gone... So 
far as it exists at all, it exists for evils We have been told 
that no practicalevil isfound to occur in New York or Penn- 
sy] vania, from allowing a. temporary existence to -slaveiy in 


this point, we can.only form.an @ priori judgement... I do 
not doubt that great, that. irreparable evil occurs, wherever 
slavery is.tolerated, be it for a century or fora day; and 
T conceive this to_be the doctrine of Massachusetts. We 
hear nO complaints, it is said, from those States. True; 
‘neither do we hear any complaints aginst slavery, froin 
ae or Louisiana. ° Evil may he their good. “Supposed 





icil cforigin? We know they wouldnt.” 


uniary advantages may with them outweigh moral ones; 


ry, he admits the intention of doing her a far greater injury 


the case of sojourners. Having no eviderice before us. on } 


age let Sean seinen “GEO TNE ENE REE IE RL ABET TO read 
Tjudge them not. “It is enough to say, that, asa sovereign 
stite, Massachusetts: does\ not: borrow: her views of slavery. 
from states thay may, deem.it right, or pleasant, or, profitable, 
ees ere ee ; te 

“The condition of a Louisiana stave, held as such in Mas- 
‘sachusetts,Ws anomalous, “We ‘have°no common Jaw to 
yegalatecit::'. My learned brother hastaid down the principle, 
that it,wid), be the province of the judicial tribunals, and not 
efahe Legislature, todo this.. What then are to be the 
rights and dutlesof this very peculiar member 6four society? 
Can hé make wconttasi? | Will you give effect to his mar 
riage? Osshall it be voi't, aad. his: chilitren, illegitimate? 
Are the children ofthe slave mother born here to be also 
slaves? Or will their father, if he should be a,free citizen 
of Massachusetts, be entitle dto his own children? “Tf the 
slave see a crime committed by his master, shall he be achmit- 
ted asa witness? Alas for the slave, if he testify agaist 
his inaster., “The exclusion of slave, testimony is an indis- 
pensable part of the institution of slavery. “Tf a slave in 
Massachusetts is slandeted, has hea remedy? | Isthis char- 
acter hisown? 
action aga person, or is it with the master, as, for an. injury 
to property? Shall there be any protection for the slave 
against his master? May the master be bound to keep the 
peace towards him? Probably not; for in the case of an 
adult, the atmast violence. might be necessary to compel 
submission. ‘There can be no divorce between such patties, 
for cruelty :—no cancellation of indentures, for abuse of 
authority, “A slave has no civil rights. Even to maim or 
murder him, is only an offence against Government; and is 
punisted onthe same principle that we forbid ‘cruelty ‘to 
brates,—tiot for their sakes, but for our own, If the slave 
refuse to leave the State, how shall he be compelled? =~ Will 
you justifv'an assault and battery upon him? Suppose he 
killhis master in self defence; is hiscrime murder? How 
far will this court go, in giving! validity to contracts for the 
hiring or sale of slaveshere? 1 fone stranger sel!s to another 
the slave he has brought with him, and does not deliver him, 
will you sustain frorer fur a human being? Or, sitting as 
acourt of equity, will you enforce specific performance, of a 
contract for the sale of a fellow creature, thus making the 
Supreme. Cowt an instrument in the domestic slave- 
trace? 

These consequences seem indeed revolting, but they are 
in character with the system to which they belong. 

I have thus endeavored to show that the extension of sla- 
very here is unlawful andinexpedient. It is cause for the 
sincerest gratification, to refiect that this question, important 
to our whole country, isto be left ithe hands of the judicia- 
ry of Massachusetts. “The eloquent ‘encomium of Sir 
William Best, on the courts of his own country, will not 
be thought inappiicable here, by the friends of freedom, 
looking, as they will, with anxious hope, to the decision of 
this tribunal. 

“Tt isa matter of pride,” says thateminent judge, ‘for 
me to recollect, that wLilst economists aud politicians were 
recommending to the Legislature the protection of this traffic, 
and senators were framing laws for its promotion, and decla- 
ring ita benefit tothe country,—-:/2 judg?s of the land, above 
the age in which they lived, standing upon the high ground 
of natural right, and disdaining to bend to the lower doctrine 
of expediency, declared that Slavery was inconsistent with 
the genius of the English Constitution, and that human be- 
ings could not be the subject matter of property. Asa law- 
yer, I speak of that early determination, whena_ different 
doctrine was prevailing in the senate, witha considerable de- 
gree of professional pride.” (53) 

The generous boast of the English poet haunts the memory 
of every lover of liberty : 


“Slaves cannot breathe in England :—if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free. 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall— 

That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing.” 

This exalted pride cannot be fully ours. We have sold 
it fora price. The fugitive from slavery is hunted like a 
felon, through this favored State. Let itstop there. Let not 
the accursed system thrive among us. If we are to he re- 
strained from attacking the great giant trunk,—if we have 
even consented to let a single bough shoot over among us, to 
taint our air,—L trust by the blessing of Heaven, we have 
yet strength and virtue enough to lop its luxuriance. God 
forbid that the deadly branches should bend over and strike 
1oot, to become in their turn, a parent stock, growing up in 
the sail of Massachusetts, 





(47) 25 How. St. Tr. 3, note- 

(48) 4 Serg. & R. 305. 

(49) 17 Mart. Rep. 598. 

(50) 9 Amer. Jurist 499. 

(51) Confl. Laws 92. Observe that the present tense, 
pervades, isused. IL understand the author to assert, that, 
with the single exception of the case of fugitives, the En- 
glish rile is now actually operating here. 

(52) How. St. ‘T'r. 79. is 

(53) Forbes v. Cochrane. 2 Barn, & Cr, 570. 





Mernopisu SNGLAND. 

The London Waterman contains an account of 
‘he meeting of the Wesleyan Conference in Eng- 
land. The following is an extract from the ad- 
dress of William Box. 

He was appointed to Jamaica. The brethren 
who went-with him wer? now allin heaven! Mr. 
B. then went intoa variety of details illustrative of 
the toils of missionaries, especially in the forma- 
tion of new slations, their encouragements aad 
discouragements. He also adverted to the horrors 
of the rebellion,ein Jamaica, in 1828, when, 
through false accusations, be was himself immur- 
ed ina filthy dungeon, He was afterwards ap- 
pointed io the Antigua district. There he witness- 
ed the emancipation of the slaves, of which he gave 
a spiritsstirring description. By an act of the 
Colonial Legislature, absolute, unconditional, and 
everlasting freedom was bestowed upon them at 
once in that island, and they were now in circum- 
stances of comfort quite equal to the peasantry of 
our owncountry. He had established at one sta- 
tion.a friendly Society among them; and in the 
course of one year, after paying all expense of 
sickuess, he had left £250 in the hands of the 
treasurer. By prudence, economy and consistency 
of character, they could not only “provide things 
honest in the sight of all men,” but had a little to 
spere for the exigencies of life. He hoped the 
lime would come when the sister colonies would 
adopt the same measure, and, without delay, give 
the colored population full and everlasting free- 
dom, 

[Here Dr. Bunting, who had repressed in the 
audience.a disposition to applaud, (as inconsistent 
with the sanctity of the place and occasion,) when 
Mr. Box was describing the liberation of the slave 
from eternal bondage, calied upon them to join de- 
voutly in singing, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings. flow,’ &c. 


* 7 
“vr: 
STRIKING FACT—ENGOURAGEMENT TO ABOLI- 
TIONISTS. 


Abolitionists know that the life of Clarkson was 
sought’by the slave-traders, and that even Wilber- 
force was denounced on the Parliament floor as@ 
fanatic, and a-hypoerite by the present King of 
England, the very man who.in 1834, set his scal 
to that instrument which burst the fetters of eight 
hundred thousand slaves in his West India Colo- 
nies. They know that the first Quaker who bore 
faithful testimony against the sin of slavery was 
cut off from religious fellowship with that society ; 
that Quaker was a woman; on her deathbed she 
sent for the committee who dealt with her—she 
told them the near approach of death had not al- 
tered her sentiments on the subject of slavery, 
and waving her hand towards a” very fertile and 
beautiful portion of country which lay stretched 
before her window, she said with great solemnity, 
“Friends, the time will come, when, there will not 
be friends enough in. all this district to hold one 
meeting for. worship, and this garden will ie 


turned into a, wilderness:” 





The aged tiene, Who with tears in his eyes re- 


If he‘is.as-aulted by a stranger, has hehis]: 


tated ‘the circumstance to me, remarked at that 
time there were seven thettings of fiends in that 
‘part of Virginia, but that When he was there tén 
years ago, not a single meeting was held, and’ the 
‘eéantry was literally a desolation. Soon after’ 


out socicly, and instead of disowning' a member 
for testifying azainst slavery, they have for fifty- 
{wo years positively forbidden their members to 
liold slaves. 

MAcNanrmovs.—While not one of our’ Ameri- 
can Anti-Abolition papers has taken a respectful 
noti¢e of Dr. Wardlaw’s letter, our British breth- 
re‘ are more cotittedus. “Set the following from 
one of the most strenuous among’ them: 

“Mr. Breckenridge has addredssed an exceéod- 
ingly able letterto’ Dr. Wardlaw, on the national 
offences and sins of England; to the whole of 
which charges, as a nation, we can do no other 
than plead guilty. Let. Mri Breckenridgeattack 
our vices, and we shallthank him, and give him 





country’s crime, we are his immitigable oppo- 
nents.” 
Birmingham Philanthropist. 
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TO PARENTS AND SCHOOL 
ACGHERS. 


WARM Friend of Common Schools has said,— 

“Among the duties of the guardians of public edu- 
cation, it is one thing to provide the ways. aud means in 
st'pport of the cause, another to obtain competent teachers, 
and last, to furnish them, as you would. the mechanic or the 
artist, if you would expect the best result from their labors, 
with proper fools and materials—that.is to say, with the 
best books. Money lavished in the .purchase of inferior 
books, is not only lost: but that time which is the most pre- 
cious to the young for improvement, is gone, and cannot be 
redeemed,” 

The friends of education are requested to examine the 
“ECLECTIC sExIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS.» — 
Their merit will doubtless, gain for them a wide circula- 
tion, and they are recommended to all ‘Teachers who wish 
to introduce good books. 

















NEW SCHOOL BOOKS—ECLECTIC SEERIES. 
Pusuisuep sy Truaan & Smiru, Cincinnati. 


Pittsburgh, by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheceling, by 
J. Fisher & Son: Louisville, by Morton & Smith: Nash. 
ville, by W. A. Eichbaum: Levington, by A. I. Skill- 
man: Watches, by Pearce & Becanson: Mew Orleans, 
by iiotchkiss & Co: St. Louis, by George Holton. 

THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures to teach 
young children how to spell and read. By Wm. H. 
M‘Guffey, Professor in Miaini University, Oxford. In 


ress. 
? THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; For young 
children, consisting of progressive lessons in reading and 
spelling in easy words of one and two syllables. Tllustra- 
ted with numerous. handsome pictures. By William H. 
McGuffey, Professor in Miami University. Stereotyped. 

THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; consisting 
of interesting progressive lessons in reading and spelling, in- 
tended for the younger classes in schools. Illustrated with 
numerous handsome engravings, By Wm. H. M’Guffey, 
Professor in Miami University. Stereotyped. 

TH ECLECTiC THIRD READER; containing 
choice lessons in prose and poetry; with plain rules and 
directions for avoiding common errors. By William H. 
McGuffey. Professor in Miami University. In press. 

THE ECLECTiC FOURTH READER; a selection 
of exercises in reading, from standard American and Eng- 
lish authors; with rules an directions. By William H. 
M’Guffy, Professor in Miami University. In press 

It is believed, that the Eclectic Readers are not equalled 

by any other series in the English language. Professor 
M’Guffy’s experience in teaching, and special attention, 
in early life, to the department of reading and spelling— 
his peculiar acquaintance with the wants of the young 
mind—and his enthusiastic interest in the promotion of 
common. schools, render him most admirably qualified for 
his undertaking. ‘This series of Readers is the result of 
much labor, In preparing the two first books, he has taken 
a class of young pupils into his own house, and has taught 
them spelling and reading for the express purpose of being 
able to judge with the greatest accuracy of the best method 
of preparing the Reading Books. 
The lessons and stories which he has adopted in the first and 
second books, are. probably the most simple, and yet the 
most instructive, amusing, and beautiful for the young mind 
that can be found in our Janguage. The third and fourth 
books, being in regular gradation above the first and second, 
are made up of beautiful and chaste selections from prose 
and poetry: the whole forming a progressive series, (of ex- 
cellent moral tendency) peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
of instruction. 

THE ECCELCTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive method 
of instruction; with a concise system of Book-keeping; de- 
signed for common schools and academies. By Joseph Ray, 
Professor of Mathematies in the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati; late teacher of Arithmetic in that Institu- 
tion. In press. 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises with 
the use of the slate, making a very complete system for all 
practical purposes—being in dollars and cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

Ray’s Litte Arithmetic consists of tables, questions and 
exercises, to employ the mind and fingers; designed to go 
before the slate and prepare forit. tis very simple, clear, 
progressive, and adapted to the capacities of young children. 
Several thousands have been sold in a short time, and it is 
considered the best intellectual arithmetic for young begin- 
ners ever published. 

RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithmetic, for 
children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic Series. Stere- 
otyped. 

A careful examination of these arithmetics will show that 
the author (whois a very successful teacher of arithmetic and 
mathematics) has prepared them—as all books for schoo! 
uses ought to be prepared—from the results of actual ex- 
periment and observation in the sehool-room. They are 
comprehensive, contaiming twice the usual quantity of mat- 
terin works of this class; and by judicious arrangement ii: 
printing, ave rendered the cheapest books in this. department 
of education. i 

The Eclectic System of Instruction now fredéminates in 
Prusia, Germany, and Switzerland. ‘It is in these coun- 
tries that the subject of education has been deemed of para- 
mount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, has 
there been most ably and minutely, investigated. 

The Eclect:c System, aims at embodying all the valua- 
ble principles of previous systems, without adhering slavish-. 
ly to the dictates of any master, or the viéws of any party. 
It rejects the undue predilection*for the mere expansion of 
mind, to the ‘neglect of positive Knowledge and practical 
sagt , Ui 

“ Itis often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior, school-., 
books, and so few which are really meritorious: and adapted 
to the purpose of instruction 2? : . 

This question, though often asked{may be easily, an- 
swered. “Want cf adaptation to their work on the part of 
the authors, is, undoubtedly, the true cause, to which may 
be attributed the ill success of many of those who attempt 
to prepare books for the school room. ~ 

pon the same principie that a mechanic. or any other 
person, seldom attains success in more than one art—so, 


ceed in. preparing books for every, department of the school. 
A man may possess eminent attainments as a scholar, and 
be very familiar with the sciences, but still he may not ‘be 
apt to teach,’ nor ‘even successful in’ preparing one of the 
most elementary works for pritvaty schools, 

Again: A person may be highly successful in the prepa- 
ration of an Arithmetic, and receive the well merited 
praise ‘and thniks'of a Jarge Numbor’ of teachers and ‘pa- 
rents, for his admirable:adaptation of principles to the juve+ 
nile mind—and yet utterly, fail in, preparing, a,Grammear, 
or a work on, Ge rap: _and for the simple reason, that, 
his powers are not adapted to that ‘part war department. | 
In preparing the Ecrt¢ti¢ Series or Scrd0r-Booxs, the 
principle of division of labor:has been adopted, and the: 
books for the ydifferent departments have. been assigned to 
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they have undertaken, and who, know, the.w ichesia 
from actual experiment.and 0 rain eke MOOSE 
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low prices. ; 

_ OF School Committees and ‘Teachers will ‘he gratus 
itously supphed with copies of the above books for exami- 
nation, on application to arty of the'publishers.’ 


SALE OF LOTS’ 

Inthe town of NEW LISBON, Slate. of Indj 
On the fifteenth day of the Eleventh ath A eaiana, 
will be offered at public sale a number of lots in 
waich is handsomely situated 6n a high bluff o 
the north bank of the Salamonie River, near the 

Jay County, State aforesaid;’ and nearly ona iflfect hike 
for the contemplated Rail-Road “from Cambridge Cit 
Fort Wayne. Sale to commence at 10 o'clock of fas 
day, where attendance will be given, an | conditions made 
known by 








said town, 
f land on 


SAMUEL GRISELL. Prony; 
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UST RECEIVED aw for sale at the Deposi 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society corner 6f Pith ed 
Piumb streets, Cinei: nati, 
BOUND VOLUMES, 
Sj 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by. Hon, Wm. Jay, ee 
Prof. Bush and. Gerrit Smith-Containing 
Clarkson’s History of the abolition of the ¢ 
Slave Trade. $0 75 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- 
port of his discussion with Mr, Bouthwick. § 
Channing on slavery. 


Memoirs of Win. Wilberforce, by Thomas 
Price. 95 
Spirit of Humanity. 


Right and Wrong in Boston. 25 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound, 25 
Godwin on Slavery. 624 
Paulding 624 
Enemies of the Constitution Discovered. 564 
Songs of the Free. 50 
Poetical Works of Elizhbeth Margaret Chand- 
ler. 624 
PAMPHLETS. Single one. 
The War in Texas by a citizent of the U.S, . 124 
The Texas Insurrection. ° 64 
Trial of Reuben Crandall. 95 
Third Report‘of Am. A.-S. Soc. 124 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing? S, 64 
Miss. Grimke’s Appeal. 64 


American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837. 64 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio 

Annual Conference, &c. 64 
Per hundred. 
Proceedings of the State- Ant+Slavery Conven- 

tion held at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meet- 

ing of the N. Y. State A. S, Soc, held at 


Peteiboro, Oct. 22, 1835. $8 00 
A small tract of 16 pages cortaining an extract 

from one of Rev. U, G. Finney’s Lectures 

on Revivals, also an extract of .a letter from 

James G. Bimey, Esq. of Kentucky, to a 

gentleman in this city ; all relating to the duty 

of churches in reference to slavery and slaye- 

holders, 2 00 
Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood 

engravings, for the use of free American chil- 

dren, 10 00 
A tract of 16 pages, containing the Declaration 

of sentiments and Constitution of the Amer- 

ican Anti-Slavery Society, tegether with those 

parts of the Constitution of the United States 

which are supposed to have any relation to 

slavery. . 1 50 
Letter to.amember of Congress'of the U. S. 

from an English \Clergyman, including a re- 

publication of the tract entitled “Erery man 

his own property.” : 10 00 
Second Annuel Report of the American Anti- 

Slavery society. ’ 13 00 
Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 

vention. 8 00 
The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade 

and of slavery illustrated in a Semon, by 

Jonathan Edwards, D. D, 5 00 
The Maryland Scheme. 3 00 
The West India Question by C, Stuart. 8 00 
Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 

-by American Churches. 3 00 
First Annual Report N. E. A. S. Soc. 8 00 
Declaration of the Philad. Convention. 50 
Birney’s Letter to the churches. 2 00 
Lritish opinions of the Am. Col. Soc. 4 00 
A Brief Review of the First Annual Report 

of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society By David 

M. Reese, M.D, of New-Yo:k, Dissected 

by Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 3 00 
The Wesleyan Extra, a tract of 24 pages, con- 

taining Wesley’s Thoughts.upon slavery pub- 

lished in the year 1774. 1 50 
Anti-Slavery*Record, published monthly by the 

Am. Anti-Slavery Society. 12% 
The Slave's Friend, published mouthly, being 

a selies of Nos. for children. 80 
Debate on Modern Abolitionism im the Gen. 

conference of the Methodist © Episcopal 
Church. 12 50 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2&3 18 75 
First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 8 00 
Proceedings of the Rhode Islatid: Anti-Slavery 
Gonvention. 12:50 
First Annual Report of the New York Young’ 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, 6 90 
Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 

Marion. 4 00 
Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery, - 2 00. 


Address to the General Conference of: the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Fruits ‘of Colonization. 

Evils and Cure of Slavery. : 

Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 

Juvenile Poems. Pay 

Childs Oratioiy. 


a9 MWe a 
*SES3S3s 


An account of the ‘interviews between a com- 
mitteé of the Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, 
and the committee of the Legislature. 

Aati-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 

Narrative of Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 
a committee from the Synod of Kentucky. 


it) oats 
, 3 $33 











A. KELLOGG, 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street, 
LC between Main and Walnut, 


NTLSLAVERY OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
223 Arch street, between 6th and 7th sts. == 
BES, JONES, Agent. 
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ere . J, FAULKNER, 
WV cana epee ee _— 
wholesale. and. retail. .~.West Fourth street, near, 
Main. He also keeps on hand, Books, Charts and Stations 





ary of various kinds. |” 
Cin, Tune 10; 1836, 
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A new edition of Mrs, Childs’ appeal, revised ” 

by the author, at the reduced price of Sig. 
The Fountain, a small pocket mantel contain- 

ing a text for each Cay in the year, with an 

apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 183 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C, Stuart, orna- 

mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness, 37% 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. J, neatly bound 

with an Appendix, making 174 pages. } 375 
An inquiry into the character and tendency of 

the American, Cojinization and Anti-slavery 

Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 38 
A Sketch of the law relating to slavery in the 

United States, by G. W. Stroud. 624 
Memoirs of Philis. Wheatley a native African 

and a slave. 25 
The Oasis, by Mrs, D. L. Child, of Boston, 

Author of an appeal in favor of that class of 

Americans called Africans, 1 00 
Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U.S. ae. 50 
Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. : pele 
Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. S, 25 
A small coilection of Anti-slavery Hymns, 06 
Memoir of James Jackson, a colored bey who 

died in Boston, Oct. 31, 1833, aged 6 years 

and 11 months. 95 
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